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Ciyilisiation Goes 



A native servant in the Katanga Province of the Congo doing the laundry work of European 
visitors. This picture is from the fine film of African, life.and travel entitled Wildest Africa 


• AN Alarm Clock of 400 b.g. 


CROCODILE COMES 
ON BOARD 
thrilLIng adventure 

IN THE SUDAN 

Making a Meal of a 
Hippopotamus 

! BRITAIN’S GOOD WORK 
IN THE SUDAN 

Lord Dewar, who has been travelling 
in the Sudan, is a keen observer and has 
told the interviewers for the newspapers 
some interesting things he saw there. 

Few people realise the size of the 
Sudan which' is still under British 
government, though Egypt has been 
acknovyledged as independent. It is as 
large as Europe, if we exclude Russia. 
There is a single province in it as large 
as the British Isles, and that province 
is" managed, so far as public affairs 
are concerned, by one governor with 
two assistants. 

A Lonely Post 

Lord Dewar saw an official going to 
Iris post of duty from Khartum who 
would have to take a 40 days’ journey 
by camel and donkeys to get there. Then 
l^e would be 17 days' journey away from 
a doctor, and, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, he would only see a white man 
three times during a year. • 

Though the British are governing the 
Sudan through only a small number of 
men sent out to districts often remote, 
the preservation of order has had a 
great deal of influence. The population is 
rapidly increasing in numbers, and one 
effect is that the large herds of wild 
animals' are being thinned out. They 
are killed to meet the pressing needs 
of a growing population. 

The hippo is being hunted hard for 
food. He is harpooned, and floats are 
attached to the weapon to show where 
he sinks. When he rises he is lassooed 
with a rope, dragged ashore, and eaten. 

A Scared Reptile 

Lord Dewar says that there are still 
parts of the Sudan unvisited by white 
men, where the people are quite out of 
touch with the world as we know it. 

His most stirring adventure came 
%7hen, stepping from the steamer on the 
bank of the Upper Nile, he landed on the 
back of a sleeping crocodile. This is how 
he described what happened next: 

The reptile was more scared, apparently, 
than I was. He lashed out with his tail 
and made tracks for the water. In doing so 
he landed on the deck of our steamer, where, 
after careering about, he slid off into a barge, 
stampeded six donkeys, some sheep and 
goats and a few natives, and' ended by 
turning a tremendous somersault into the 
muddy water of the river. 

That is an account of crocodile agility 
that will surprise many who think of .it 
as inert and slow. But there are 
many quiet creatures which show great 
and unexpected activity under the 
influence of fear. . 


/^VER two thousand years ago Plato 
devised a remarkable alarm clock 
with which to awaken the students of 
his famous academy at Athens. Such 
a clock has been recently reconstructed 
from some particulars given by Aristocles, 
and we have today a working model of 
the alarm clock of ancient times. 

Many clocks were made by the Greeks 
and Romans which told the time by 
means of slowly-running water. Such 
a timepiece is referred to today as a 
hydraulic clock, or clepsydra^ In its 
earliest form the clepsydra was a short- 
. necked globe pierced at the bottom with 
several holes, through which the water 
stole away (as the Greek name implies). 

In, 135 B.C., Ctesibius of Alexandria 
also constructed a truly wonderful clock, 
in which the movement of water-wheels 
caused a little figure to rise up gradually 
and point to the hours of the day. It 
has been found from some clocks quite 
recently discovered that the hour has not 
always been a twenty-fourth part of a 


day; often the day was . only divided 
into twelve hours, each equal to two of 
our own. 

.The reconstructed alarm clock of Plato 
blows a whistle at a prearranged time. 
A quantity of water is timed to be - re¬ 
leased suddenly from a little reservoir,, 
and forces air through a pipe which is 
made somewhat on the lines of a modern 
factor}^ whistle. ' • 

The ancient clocks were not always 
good time-keepers, as may be imagined, 
but they had a special use in setting a 
time-limit to, speeches in courts of justice. 

Long ago Solomon wrote that there 
was nothing hew under the sun, and as 
we get to know more and more of the 
ancients and their ways we must come 
to the conclusion that there was much 
truth in what he said. In essence many 
of the most amazing discoveries and 
inventions of modern times were found 
thousands of years ago, and here we find 
in 400 B.c. what may well be called the 
first alarm clock and the first siren. 


MIGKY S ESCAPE 

GOING OUT TO SEE THE 
WORLD ■ 

How his Curiosity got the 
Better of Him " . 

CHIMPANZEE’S ADVENTURE 

Chimpanzees , rarely live ^ dong in 
captivity ; but the famous chinlpanzee 
Micky lately beat all records by living 
twenty-five years in the London Zoo. 

Having beaten all records, however, 
he thought it was about time to have 
a change of scene and air ; so, when one 
of his keepers entered the cage to clean 
it, the chimpanzee cleverly slipped out 
behind his back. 

Possibly !Micky contemplated a visit 
to his native jungles, and already in 
imagination pictured himself recounting 
to an admiring audience his adventures 
in London town ; but before departing 
on his travels he thought it right to visit 
some bf his captive brethren. 

^. Micky Studies a Plan 

First of all he sauntered oyer to his 
cousin Sandy, the orang-outang, but he 
was so disappointed at Sandy’s appear¬ 
ance that only the bars between them 
prevented a deadly combat. ; 

Much upset by this experience, he 
started to study a framed plan of the 
Zoo ; but the plan pleased him as little 
as his cousin, and he promptly smashed 
the glass. ,, . ■ . 

^Meantime, while Micky was abusing 
his liberty in these ways, the officials 
were plotting his recapture. To capture 
: a chimpanzee is no easy matter. In brute 
S force the attendants were.no match for 
the long sinewy arms and great chest 
and sharp teeth, of Micky. Micky could 
have tackled half a dozen keepers. But 
the keepers used their brains, and soon 
obtained by stratagem a victory they 
could not have achieved by force. 

The Fight in the Cage 

One keeper went into the cage and 
began to fight through the bars with 
another keeper outside the cage. This 
was too much for the curiosity and the 
' combative spirit of Micky. He must see 
the fight and, if possible, take part ih it. 
So back to the cage he slouched, and 
before he' had time to think he was 
through its open door again. In a moment 
out slipped the keeper, the door closed, 
and Micky’s dream of liberty was over. 

It is always so; brains can always 
beat brute force ; and this capture of 
Micky was especially instructive, for 
the keepers got the better of Micky by 
playing upon one of his known weak¬ 
nesses—the weakness of curiosity. 

The chimpanzee is probably' the 
cleverest and most human of all the 
monkey tribe, but it has no chance against 
man when it comes to a contest of wits. 
If captured young, however, it can be 
taught to learn tricks very quickly; and 
Sally, a predecessor of Micky, who lived 
for years at the Zoo, learned to count 
with fair certainty up to five. 
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THE COMING 
CRICKET SEASON 

PROMISES OF SOUND 
PLAY AND DEVELOPMENT 

Young Men who will Make 
their Mark 

A FINE ARRAY OF CAPTAINS 

By'Our Athletic Correspondent 

Tlioxigh the coming season does not 
promise any special cricket features, | 
there is a strong feeling that it will be 
iX year of sound play and of develop¬ 
ment rather than retrogression. 

Two teams have been continuing 
practice through the winter beyond the ; 
Equator with not unsatisfactory results ; 
and at home preparations for the year’s 
play are-being carried on with energy 
by the le^i,din’g county clubs. 

University Players 

Among last year’s University players 
the Cambridge men who aroused the 
higliest hopes were : Hubert Ashton, the 
captain, and C.' T. Ashton, this year’s 
captain, A. P. F. Chapman and C. A. 
Fiddian-Green, all fine batsmen ; and at 
Oxford, G. T. S. Stevens, the captain, 
both a* bat and a bowler. All these are 
players sure to be remembered in 
cricket annals. Mr. Chapman, .thanks 
to ‘the addition of superb fielding to 
attractive,ba.tting, is one of the cricketers 
wiio mosi: appeal to spectators. 

And why should not a cricketer paj^ 
some attention to style and dash as well 
as to safety ? There is no real need for 
any cricketer to be stodgy, so that the 
onlookers all groan inw^ardly as he walks 
to the wicket. 

Amateurs and Professionals 

WTiat a tantalising sport cricket is 
when one tries to take a glance at the 
leading players! Shall w^e think of 
amateurs and professionals, or of coun¬ 
ties in all their rivalries, or of North and 
South, or of coming men compared with 
veterans, of batsmen and of bowlers, or 
shall.w^e.make up a composite team by 
a general mixing of all these distinctions? 

What a fine array, there is of captains. 
F. T. Mann has won his spurs as captain 
of .our England team abroad, by his 
personal, qualities as well as his play. 
But how^can the fearless, dashing Lionel 
Tennyson, useful alike with bat and ball, 
be set-aside ? And think of the success 
of P. G‘ H. Fender, who so nearly carried 
Surrey to victory last year, xvith more 
w ickets to his credit than any other tw^o 
of the ebunty’s bowlers, and a batting 
average of‘40, and brilliant in the field. 
Also there is A. W. Carr of Nottingham¬ 
shire, ‘ a’most dangerous bat at a crisis. 
Among the younger captains is the chief 
of the GilTigahs, Arthur, the all-round 
busy leader of Sussex. 

South and North 

From the South w^e are bound to take, 
AS first.choice, Hobbs, the most brilliant 
bat in the country, and equally brilliant 
in ^ the field; and give him Hubert 
Ashton and A. P. F. Chapman as com¬ 
rades. Then for unshakable steadiness 
Russell of Essex, Mead of Hampshire, 
and J. W.^ Hearne of Middlesex, with 
Woolley of Kent as an_almost ideal 
all-rounder, ^ut already we have over¬ 
done the South, particularly if w^e add 
Strudxvick of Surrey, or Brown of 
Hampshire (a better all-rounder) as 
wicket-keeper. So w^e must hasten 
North, with apologies, and take two or 
more from Yorkshire and from Lanca¬ 
shire. The veteran Rhodes is never out 
of place, but perhaps w^e had better have 
the younger generation in the graceful 
bat Sutcliffe, and Macaulay a bowler with 
both wiliness and pace. Lancashire has 
indispensables in Tyldesley and Parkin, 
the latter bringing as his warrant a 
county crop of 172 wickets last year. 

Wliile we have such an array as this— 
and wre might double it and ask the second 
choice to olay these—English cricket is 
safe. Portraiis in Suppleme^tt 


BUFFETED BY THE 
GALE ' 

Terrible Voyage Across 
the Atlantic 

SAILING VESSEL DRIVEN 
AMONG THE ICEBERGS 

An, appalling voyage from Oporto to 
Newfoundland has ended in failure and- 
privation, but without loss of life. V, * ' 
A little schooner, with a crew of "’five 
men, took 63 days to cross part' bf -the* 
Atlantic; and then had to abandon ithe 
attempt. The crew only escaped frbin 
death by being picked up by the Pty- 
mouth-bound finer President Fillmore^ t 
W hen the schooner, Rita Cluett 
by name, was approaching. St. John’s, 
the capital of Newfoundland, she'.was' 
driven back by a blizzard into the midst 
of a number of great icebergs; ; - 
She had been, so long on the vo5^age 
that her .food .was exhausted, and. for 
water the crew w^ere compelled to use 
melted snow and ice. This was avail¬ 
able,^ for the vessel was entirely coated 
with it. ‘ ■ 

Her. sails w^ere blowii to tatters and 
her rudder was smashed, so that she 
drifted - "' helpless among the .icebergs 
wLich threatened constantly tO Crush 
her. Fortunately her drift brought her 

the QN. Gallery of Wild:;;; 
Animals ■ . 

For the' next few’’ weeks the .C.N. 
will be presenting its readers with a 
fine series of intaglio pictures' of 
wild -animals. The first^ of these,'‘ 
the African elephant, is given away 
with this issue. 

The pictures will be w^orth fram¬ 
ing and • hanging on the school, 
nursery, or library ivall. The best: 
way to preserve them is to get a 
piece of glass and a sheet of card¬ 
board the size of the plate, to place, 
the picture between the glass and ' 
the card, and then to bind’ the 
whole., round with black' passe¬ 
partout paper, "which caii b'e ob¬ 
tained at any stationer’s. '.In this 
wray. the picture can be made of 
- permanent value. .\ 

* - The next picture of the series will 
be'given' axvay next week, andiuilL ■ 
be a fine study of a lion. ' ; • 

at last into the track of the Atlmitic 
liners, and just wLen they had.reached 
the last extremity of hunger and /help^ 
lessness ;.the crew were rescued.'.. The 
weight of one of them had been reduced 
by exactly ^one-half owing to the prlva- 
tions-he had endured. ' T- ‘ 

In these days of luxurious .travel by 
swift steanlers we are apt to forget that 
Columbus-like v’oyages are still -being 
made by little sailing ships, whose 
dangers are only lessened from earjy 
days by the .proximity of ships inde-, 
pendent of the winds. 

IRELAND REGAINING HER 
; GOOD NAME. : 
Ulster’s Respect for the Law 

The Belfast Assize figures a/’e the most* 
encouraging, sign of the times that Ire¬ 
land has afforded for many a day. In 
contrast with last year the figures are 
splendid. Here are the facts for a 
corresponding period of 1922 and 1923. 

Last year there w^ere 97 murders, 59 
attempts, to murder, and 12 charges of 
setting fire to property. This year there 
are no cases under any of these heads. 

Malicious injuries have declined from 
,97 to one ; robberies from 130 to 9 ; and 
firearm offences from 40 to 3. 

Thus, a total of 435 serious crimes 
suddenly diminishes to 13, and it seems 
as though a change of mind must have 
been taking place. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Since the w^ar 59,500. pensioned 
soldiers and sailors have died. 


. The latest figures show that there are 
now 15,430,000 Jew’S in the world. 

The first live cattle to arrive from 
Canada for nearly thirty years have just 
been.landed at Manchester. . 

* The American Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving recently printed 315,265,000 
postage stamps in a single day. 

Saving Instead of Drinking 

The Savings Banks of Chicago have 
-more than doubled the deposits since. 
-Prohibition began in 1918. 

R. L. S, Club 

A Robert Louis Stevenson Club has 
been started for London. The secretary 
is Professor G. Currie Martin. 

Brigands Active Again in Sicily 

In lonely parts of Sicily brigands are 
busy again. English motoring tourists 
have been held up and robbed. 

Rhinoceros Brought up on the Bottle 

A rhinoceros that arrived at Plymouth 
the other day from East Africa w^a's fed 
during the voyage from a baby’s bottle. 

Baby’s Bottlea from Ancient Carthage 

Several baby’s milk bottles, dating 
back to 700 B.C., have just been un- 
;earthed on the site of ancient Carthage. 

People Who Saw Magna Carta 
; 'Last year 14,000 persons went to see 
-Magna Carta in the British Museum. 
It is protected from the light by heavy 
green blinds. 

Wireless-Controlled Aeroplane 

- An aeroplane of 300 horse-powder' w^as 
recently fiowm in France at a height of 
1600 feet entirely controlled from the 
ground by w’ireless. 

Century Old Fruit 

A bottle of preserved gooseberries 
that were sealed up in July 1822 has 
just been found in an excellent condition 
at Kelvedon, in Essex. 

Cotton ProHts 

Cotton experts say it is quite prac¬ 
ticable for a family wuth 30 acres under 
a cotton crop in Western Australia to 
make ^600 a year profit. 

America’s 98,000,000 Church Members 

Recent figures show that in the United 
States there are 78,113,481 members of, 
Protestant chiirches, 18,104,804 Roman 
Catholics, and i ,600,000 Jewrs. . 

Wireless in School 

A tw’enty - five-room high school in 
California has a wireless outfit so that- 
the principal can make an announcement: 
all over tlie school simultaneously. 

- A New Jack for Motor-Cars 

• A new air-pressure jack has been in¬ 
vented for raising motor-car'axles. .The 
pressure is taken from'one of the tyres, 
and in twenty seconds the wheels arc 
lifted clear of the ground. 

America’.^ House in the Clouds 

- The highest dw^elling in America has 
just been constructed at an'altitude of 
.10,000 feet on .Mount Rainier, in the 
Cascade Range. It is a stone house for 
the use of mountaineers and scientists. 

strength of Wood Pins 

West Australian tuart timber has been 
found to be essentially suitable for in¬ 
sulator pins on telegraph and telephone 
w’ork. With a 400-lb. strain the tuart 
pins show^ed no signs of snapping. 

Crow Population of British Columbia 

Crowds are becoming such a danger to 
the fruit crop in British Columbia that 
the Government now pays a shilling for 
each crow killed. There are said to be 
seven million crows in the province. 

Bringing Down the Forest 

A new invention now having a great 
vogue in the lumbering districts of 
Canada is a saw that cuts throug'h the 
trunks of trees nearly twenty times as 
fast as the xvork can be done by hand. 

Eight Minion Passengers in One Day 

Last Bank Holiday the London trans¬ 
port companies — trains, omnibuses, 
trams, taxis—carried more than eight 
million passengers. The London County 
Council tramways alone carried more 
‘ than two and a half millions. 


THE FINE BALANCE 
OF LIFE 

How Poisoning the Rivers 
Upsets It 

SEA-LiONS AND SALMON 

Sea-lions have been lately Caught at 
the mouth of the Columbia River literally 
filled with salmon, and many people 
have believed that they are responsible 
f6r a reduction of the salmon supply. 

But sca-Iions have little to do with it; 
even in the days rYhen salmon were niost 
plentiful there were as many sea-lions. 

A much more serious menace to' the 
multiplication of salmon is the pollution 
of rivers. The rivers of Rhode Island 
and New Jersey, for instance,’ are so 
polluted that salmon are unable to enter 
them, and spawning and salmon fishing 
have ceased. In the same way the alewife, 
a kind of herring, which • formerly 
spawned in small streams,- haS been 
driven away by dirty water, arid codfish - 
and. haddock, which fed on theialefish, ^ 
have disappeared from their haurits. 

The balance of life on land and sea is 
very finely adjusted, and a small change 
may have far-reaching consequences. 

MOUNTAINS AS WIRELESS 
MASTS 

Great German Wireless Station 
5680 Feet High ; 

Germany is going to use two moun¬ 
tains as masts for a great wireless station. 

The two mountains, the Herzogstand 
and the Stein, are situated between twe 
lakes to the south of Munich, and are 
5680 and 3083 feet high respectively. 

A great electric power station, the 
Walchensee electricity works, is near by, 
and so power can be supplied cheaply tc 
the wireless station. • . 

' This is not the first time that a 
mountain has been used as a mast, for 
during the war a hill in Austria was used 
for; that purpose, and also a hill on the 
island of Java. But this new German 
scheme .is on a much larger scale, and 
when it is finished the Germans will 
have the largest and most .powerful 
wireless station in the world. = • ' ■ . - i 

It is expected that the station will be 
in full working order by the autumn. 

Those interested in the practical work¬ 
ing of wireless will find a vast deal to 
interest them in Popular W^eless, an 
excellent paper devoted to]the subject 
and published every Friday. 

FEWER PASSENGERS, 
MORE PROFIT 
Interesting Railway Figures 

The figures of the railway tfaffic of 
the year ‘1922 in Great ‘Britain show 
some curious and, on the surface, con¬ 
tradictory results. The total number 
of passengers travelling was 31 millions 
fewer than in 1921. The season-ticket 
holders were fewer by 4536. 

But the total receipts, for passengers 
and goods, amounted to ^1,600,000 
more than in the year 1921, the figures 
being ^237,800,000 for 1922, as against 
£236,200,000 for 1921. 

The profits on the year’s working were 
much greater, however, than liiight be 
expected from the number of passengers 
and the receipts. This was owing to a 
reduction of £56,000,000 in the expend¬ 
iture.- In 1921 the expenditure was 
£246,000,000, and in 1921 only 
£190,000^000. 

THE PLAGUE IN INDIA 
100 Deaths a Day in Delhi 

The plague in India seems to be 
spreading, and at Delhi there are. about 
a hundred deaths daily. So serious is 
the situation that the Law Courts, the 
schools, and the colleges are closed, and 
many of the inhabitants are fleeing. 

The Health Officer of Delhi laments 
that the general public will not join in 
a rat-killing campaign. 
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i*reiient€d with the Chilpren’S Newspaper of April 28, 1923 

THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER GALLERY OF WILD ANIMALS—THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 






THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT, THE LARGEST OF ALL LAND ANIMALS, WHICH GROWS TO A HEIGHT OF ELEVEN FEET AND WEIGHS FIVE OR SIX TONS 

Thix photograph in hy Gnmhier lialtou. and h puhli^hed by permifittion of the Autotype Flue Art Company 
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WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE ? 

£200 in Rewards for the Most Correct Answers 



A First Prize of £100 and over 100 other Rewards are offered for Identifying these People 


RED INDIANS ON 

THE INCREASE 

Braves Now Becoming 
Voters 

A FORTUNE FROM OIL 

All savage races, when brought into 
contact with the vices and diseases of 
civilisation, tend to die out. 

The rum, whisky, and tuberculosis 
of the so-called higher races slay them in 
thousands.' Some races, indeed, have 
already died out or are pn the point of 
extinction. 

But the .better savage races, after their 
weakest and worst have been weeded out, 
gradually begin to make way again. 
At one time the Maoris—a fine race— 
were threatened with extinction ; but 
the fittest survived, and now the fit 
survivors are multiplying and increasing. 
The Red Indians have undergone a 
similar process of selection, and after 
decreasi^ig in numbers are now slowly 
and steadily increasing. 

'According to figures presented to the 
United States Congress by the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian affairs, there are now 
341,000 Indians in the United States, 
and they are not only increasing in 
numbers but improving in health. 
Though they are still afflicted with con¬ 
sumption, hospitals and medical treat¬ 
ment are successfully combating the dis¬ 
ease, and the death-rate from it is falling. 

Independent Citizens 

Their political and economic position 
is also improving, for they are rapidly 
becoming voters and independent citizens, 
and nearly a million acres of land are 
now being farmed by Indian farmers. 
There are also now 50,000 Indian 
families who live in houses of permanent 
construction. . 

The wealthiest Indian tribe are the 
Usages. In 1883 they bought land from 
the well-known tribe of the Cherokees at 
five or six shillings an acre. It turned out 
to be valuable oil land, and now each 
Osage gets about £^000 a year in 
royalties, while a large family may draw 
ten times as much. Some individual 
Indians , have made huge fortunes. 

It has always been recognised that the 
Red Indian races have great intellectual 
and moral possibilities, and it is satis¬ 
factory to know that they are not dying 
out, and will probably become useful 
members of civilised society. 

LONG WATCH IN THE 
JUNGLE 

Photographing Animals in 
Thieir Natural Haunts 

Probably the most difficult task that 
any photographer can undertake is to 
film wild animals. For hours, and 
sometimes days, the operator has to 
remain in a cramped position waiting 
for the animals to turn up, and not only 
great skill, but an enormous amount of 
patience, is required. 

Yet the task has been accomplished, 
and a splendid film showing the Wonder¬ 
land of Big Game in British East Africa 
is now being shown at the Polytechnic 
Hall in London, which has been acquired 
for the exhibition of educational and 
Nature films, without the admixture of 
sensational and comic pictures. 

Major A, Radclyffe Dugmore, who 
took these films in Kenya Colony, shows 
the film himself, and makes a running 
comment on the pictures, which is 
exceedingly interesting. The pictures, 
which are both instructive and enter¬ 
taining, are very successful, and give a 
splendid idea of wild life in the great 
natural zoo of Kenya Colony, where the 
animals are protected by Government. 

Some pictures from this fine film are 
given in our special supplement this 
. week, and those who wish to see the 
giraffe and zebra and elephant and 
rhinoceros and the antelope in their 
natural haunts without the trouble of 
crossing the seas should see Major 
Dugmore’s film. 


Here are silhouette portraits of 25 well- 
known people, and 25 more were given last 
week, making fifty in all. The first set is 
repeated on page 9 . Who are these people ? 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to 
the reader who sends the most accurate list of 
names identifying the portraits, £50 for the 
second best list, and over a hundred other 
rewards, including five prizes of £5 each, 
50 prizes of lOs. each, and 50 prizes of 5s. 
each. There is no age limit in this examina¬ 
tion, and all readers of the C.N. have an 
equal opportunity. 

Take a sheet of paper, write down in a 
column the numbers 1 to 50, and then 
against each number write the name of the 
person you think is represented in the sil¬ 
houette of that number thus, 1 . Lloyd 
George. Cut out the coupon in the next 
column, pin it to your list, and post to C.N. 
Silhouette, Gough House, Gough Square, 


London, E.C. 4, to arrive not later than 
Mayio. 

In the event of a tie the Editor reserves 
the right to divide any or all of the prizes. 

No lists can be returned, no correspondence 
entered into, and the Editor's decision is 
final. The result will be published in the 
C.N. as soon as possible. Employees of 
the proprietors of this journal are not 
eligible to compete. 


I enfer this Examination and agree to 
accept the Editor's decision as final. 

Signed. 

Address ... 


FINGER-POSTS OF 
HISTORY 

The Story Told by a 
Fallen Tree 

TELL-TALE RINGS 

One of the giant sequoia trees in the 
Yosemite National Park of America 
recently fell during a severe storm, and 
to demonstrate its great age the parlt 
naturalist has placed it on exhibition, 
and marked on a cross-section of the 
tree the date at which the rings were 
formed, and some well-known event 
which was taking place in the world dt 
the time. 

This tree is not one of the oldest 
sequoias, being merely a young tree 
about a thousand years old, whereas 
some of the giant sequoias began to 
grow at least four thousand, years ago. 

It is estimated that the oldest part 
of the tree was formed in the year 923 
A.D. This is marked in the centre of the 
section. A ring outside this is marked 
1066, Battle of Hastings ; then comes 
one marked 1215, Magna Carta;, then 
1492, Discovery of America; 1620, 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; 1776, 
Declaration of Independence; and on 
the outermost ring, i860. Civil War. 

It is a very striking and graphic way of 
marking the age and growth of a tree 
older than William the Conqueror. 


STRENGTH OF A SMELL 

Four Things on Which it 
Depends 

Some interesting experiments have 
been recently carried out with such 
substances as turpentine, cedar-wood 
oil, and so on, vith a view to finding on 
what the strength of a smell depends. 

It might be thought vdtb a perfume 
that the ease with which it cvaporate^s 
would be the deciding factor, but this is 
not the case. The strength of a smell 
depends on four things, we are told. 
Its volatility—or the ease with which it 
evaporates—is one ; two others are the 
ease with which it dissolves in the 
aqueous and in the fatty’ layers in the 
nose; the fourth is the amount of 
actual chemical action it has on what 
is termed the osmoceptors in the nose. 

If a substance does none of these 
things, you know that it does not smell 1 

THE MINER’S EYESIGHT 
Dangers of Working 
Underground . . 

There has been a great increase of bad 
sight among miners. In 1910, there were 
only 1618 cases of miner's ny^stagmus ; 
in 1920 the cases had increased to 7028, 
and they are still far more numerous than 
ill pre-war years. 

Nystagmus is an eye disease in which 
the pupil of the eye is in constant in¬ 
voluntary motion up and down,' from 
side to side, and round and round. In 
some way it seems due to the dim light 
and the cramped position in which 
miners work, but it'is difficult to under¬ 
stand why it should have become so 
much more common during the last 
twelve or thirteen years. 

SNAKE GOES TO SCHOOL 
Reptile Enters as the Children 
Leave 

A black snake, about eight feet long, 
went to school at Branxton, near Gonl- 
burn, New South Wales. 

The teacher, Miss Reid, had her 
attention drawn to a peculiar noise in 
the iron chimney of the schoolhouse, and, 
going outside, she saw a large black snake 
coiled around the metal cylinder. 

When the children rushed out the 
snake disappeared inside. Mr. A. W, 
Shiel, who resides close by. beat on the 
chimney until the snake dropped into 
the fireplace, where it was killed with a 
stick.- The snake is now preserved in 
the school.. 
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CZEGHO-SLOVAKIA 


RUSSIA’S NEW GIANT TELESCOPE 


THE' NEW STATE WITH 
THE STRANGE NAME 

A Naturally Rich Land of 
Immense Opportunities 

FRAGMENT OF OLD AUSTRIA 

By Our Economic Correspondent^* 

We often hear the name of , the hew 
otate/ Czecho-Slovakia, mentioned, and 
we are likely to do. so increasingly as 
tiniegoes on, because of its great natural 
riches and prosperity. It was formed 
out of fragments of the old Austro-. 
Hungarian Empire, and we should 
realise that better if it had been known 
by the, old and well-known .title ^of its 
greater part/ Bohemia, which^^nvas 
counted ono of the richest kingdorhs bf^ 
the Austrian Empire. 

The Bohemians, however; call them¬ 
selves Czechs ' (pronounced .Cheks), and 
their cdtihtry, not Bohemia, but Chekhy. 
When Bohemia was joined by the Peace 
Treaties to other mainly Slavonic dis¬ 
tricts, namely, Moravia, part oC Silesia, 
and part of Slovakia, it will be'under-: 
stood how the new title Czecho-Slovakia 
was adopted to please all the inhabitants. 
On the map we can find Czechd-Slovakia 
cast of Saxony and Bavaria. ' . 

Flourishing Industries 

Czechd-Slovakia has cnjoyecl a con- 
siderable success, and it seems the most 
stable and prosperous newcountry ‘ 
formed after the war. Not. that the 
Czechs would admit it to be new, for their 
history goes back to the fifth century, 
when they invaded Bohmen, the land of 
the Boil,. .whOvSe history is older still. 
But the present republic is neW enough, 
and its foiprteen. million people are more 
contented, than those of most of -the 
small European nations. 

The fact is that it is not difficult to rule 
a prosperous nation, and Czecho-Slovakia 
is very rich in coal, timber, ores, and so on, 
and it has many flourishing industries. 
There is a fine production of coal, and 
also of the brown coal which is called 
lignite. There is. a very considerable 
iron and steel manufacture, which will 
be greatly extended as Europe makes 
general recovery. 

. Fine Supplies of Timber 

The fine forests yield enormous supplies 
of timber.: There are nearly'3000 saw¬ 
mills and some 70 factories producing 
furniture and other wood manufactures. 

Altogether the timber, and wood¬ 
working trades employ about 60,000 
people. Among the productions.: most 
familiar to . us are the bentwood chairs, 
hatracks, and so on. 

Possessing so much timber, .Czecho¬ 
slovakia produces large quantities .. of 
wood-pulp, cellulose, and paper. ; ; , 

But perhaps the most wonderful, 
Bohemian^ industry is the glass .trade. 
The lovely Bohemian glass is celebrated 
all over the world. The trade began 
centuries ago, and the industry is j ustly 
proud of-its output.. . . . 

Making Bohemian Glass . . 

Bohemia has not only been content 
with the production of the ancient 
artistic ware. Modern factories have 
been seb’ up' to produce commercial 
window glass and articles of common 
use, and the Bohemian glass-workers 
also make many, of the lovely beads 
which can now be bought in the: form 
of cheap but beautiful necklaces. 

Bohemia is also* very successful in the 
porcelain industry, and she has some 
70 works, whose output is at once 
economic and beautiful. 

The country is greatly helped by an 
excellent transport system, which in¬ 
cludes many hundreds of miles, of 
navigable rivers and canals. There can 
be little. doubt, indeed, that the new 
State will become a main highway of 
international commerce, for its fine city of 
Prague is on the main line from London 
to Constantinople, from Berlin to Vienna, 
and from Paris to Warsaw. ' 



Arranging thd'sections of the tube 



A general view of the telescope 


The Nicholas Observatory on the Black Sea, in Russia, is to erect a new giant telescope with a 
forty-inch reflector. This telescope is now being made at Sir Howard Grubb’s works at St 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, as shown here, and when completed the great instrument, weighing 
nine tons, will move by electricity at the touch of a finger 


SECRET OF A 
FALLEN TREE; 

Beetles Entombed for 
More than 1000 Years 

AN INSECT TRAGEDY OF 
LONG AGO . 

By a South Kensington Correspondent ^ 

Following closely upon . the archaeo¬ 
logical'discoveries in the Valley of the 
Kings, and at Ur, in Mesopotaniia, comes 
news from California of another remarks 
able discovery of centuries ago. 

Although in this case the find is not 
of human remains, it is nevertheless a 
very astonishing discovery, and is. surely 
quite unique. 

The discoverer is Mr. Edward P. Van 
Duzee, of the Californian Academy of 
Science, and his discovery relates to 
the finding of entombed insects in a 
living tree, a Californian big. tree, .or 
giant sequoia. 

This monarch of the forests was a 
sapling in 217 a.d., but it fell recently, 
although its roots were still quite sound ; 
and, ^ as is the custom, a section had- 
been sent to the Academy for scientific 
examination. 

Mr. Van Duzee found by a study of. 
the rings that the tree was 1700 years ^ 
old, and he noticed that when it had 
reached the age of 421 years it had been 
struck by Jightning. The lightning 
stripped the bark off and burned the- 
wood down one side of the tree. 

Beetles Invade a Tree 

Then the burned area became infested 
with wood-boring beetles. The galleries 
made by these destructive little creatures' 
could still be seen. And within the next 
fifty years this burned and infested 
area became covered with new \yood, 
which entombed the dead insects and, 
apparently, some living larvae also, for, 
when a more extensive examination was 
made of the rest of the tree, two Beetles, 
a shrivelled larva, and fragments of two 
parasitic wasps were found in the 
galleries. They had been buried' out 
of sight in the living tree for more than • 
twelve hundred years. 

The area, infested by these beetles • 
was found to be fifty feet long, but when 
the tree fell the lowest point of this 
area was then quite forty feet above 
the ground: ^ 

Mr. Van Duzee sent the two'beetles 
to experts, who recognised them as 
being of the same species . that today 
still inhabits the same forest, boring. 
as of old in Californian big trees; 

GOLD FROM A LAKE 

£400,000,000 Waiting to be 
Taken 

x\n interesting account is given in a 
mining journal of the attempts which are 
to be made to. extract gold from the 
water of IVIono Lake, CaUfomia. 

Ordinary sea-water is supposed to 
contain about three and a half grains of 
gold to the, ton, which means, a grain 
in about seventy gallons—-a quantity as 
difficult to find as a needle in a hay¬ 
stack ; yet many have been the attempts ■ 
to extract it. 

So far they have all been fruitless, 
but the amount of gold present in the 
water of I.ake Mono is larger than that 
in sea-water, and its value proves to bo 
IS. 8d. per ton ot water. 

As the lake contains 5000 million 
tons of water, the value of the gold it 
contains is estimated at 400 million 
pounds. The suggestion is to extract the 
gold gradually by an electro-chemical 
process, and it would take five hundred 
years to extract all the gold. 

It will remain to be seen .whether, the. 
gigantic prospect \Yill.meet \yith= success. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



AvafuaLfe KerJ cf . 

^•riSOO reindeer was recenllu 
ri.driven IlOO miles across tne wvJt .... 

:;;of Alaska b lake Ikem oul of line...... 

rjireach of the migrating caribou. ’Sj ^ 

•;;VVljen LVy meet caribou, reindeer 
■Jusuallg go off anct are lost fo " 

x civilisation.' <;$ _ 

■x:v:v;-x'-* y Pinevi lie 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this week. 


Equator—the middi 

line round the ^ f F j C 


The Treeless North 

Trees will not grow to maturity 
north of the wavy line on this 
map. Farther north they are 
mere stunted shrubs. The tree¬ 
less areas are known as the 
Barrens in America, and the 
Tundra in Asia. 


.TRISTA4DACUN4A . . j .. 

Vast sv/arms of Iocucts 30miles long are 
devastalinq crops in Ine South African, 
Veldt.5!^ are being drawn bg oxen over: 
of Tristan da Gjnha are in a tbe bcusls at night to destrra them in millions 

owing to recent neavu cattle ^ 


hod of fiqmmg the pncklg 
pear in Australia is to allow insects to bore 
mb plants ^d then to sprag Fungoid 
mixture upon them . • 



to recent neavu cartJe 

___3 shortage of muk and 

ihe pSato crcj? has failed 


. . V . ^ 

• » ’ * Thkky Ssuncb^i^t^if)^^^^ 

A nerd of Canadian moose introduced 
:NewZeaJandsoineyaaisago,weiBrccenyu^:);<*'^ " v i‘.t((ii 
fouTid to he thriving at DuskuSound-a hnelti '.ft , 
part of South yand . - 



THE PASSING PANORAMA 
Making a Railway Journey 
Pleasant 

A mother has been writing in the 
papers to complain of the selfishness of 
people who occupy corner seats in 
railway carriages and will not let 
children look out. ' 

The grown-ups sit in the corners and 
read their newspapers, and take no 
interest in the scenery at all; while, as 
ev^eiyone who remembers his child¬ 
hood knows, every sheep and cow and 
apple tree and stream is of intense 
interest to a child. It is being able to 
look out of the window at the passing 
panorama that makes a railway journey 
a pleasure to many people. 

Of course, grown-ups are sometimes 
tired, and if they are making a long 
journey^ many require a comfortable 
window corner, but otherwise it is a pity 
to deprive children of a view which they 
themselves do not enjoy. 

LEARNING FRENCH BY 
WIRELESS 

Paris Teacher Talks to London 

Chaucer tells us how his Nonne could 
•peak French 

After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 

For Frensh of Parys was to hir unknowe. 

But the children of the future will not 
require to speak French “ after the scole 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe ” ; they will be 
able to get their French accent direct 
from Paris by wireless. 

Already a beginning has been made, 
for the other day General Ferric, Director- 
General of Radio Services to the French 
Government, gave a French lesson from 
Paris to two thousand children listening- 
in in the three schools at Sheffield. 


A NEW ANAESTHETIC 

Acetylene and Oxygen to 
Deaden Pain 

It is now almost eighty years since the 
discovery of chloroform and ether, and 
it is rather remarkable that these two 
earliest anaesthetics should still be con¬ 
sidered the best. 

But Professor K. Gauss, of Freiburg, 
has just discovered a new anaesthetic 
which seems to be safe and effective. It 
consists of forty per cent, acetylene and 
sixty per cent, oxygen, and the dis¬ 
coverer has named the combination 
narcylene. 

In order to disguise the unpleasant 
smell of acetylene, a little oil of pine is 
added to the anaesthetic. 

Professor Gauss and his students have 
already used narcylene without accident 
in more than five hundred operations. ' 

FORESTS UNDER THE SEA 
Tree Trunks Laid Bare by 
the Storms 

The recent storms have laid bare on 
the coast of Brittany, near Douarnenez, 
a mass of tree trunks which appear to 
have . been buried in the sand for 
thousands of years. 

The trees seem to have been oaks, and 
are tinted copper colour. At this point 
in the coast the land has been steadily 
sinking for ages, and no doubt there are 
many forests now sunken under the sea. 

Many submerged forests have been 
found in other parts of the world, and in 
numerous cases beds of peat under the 
sea show that vegetation has formerly 
flourished on the land. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Addis Ababa . Ah-dis Ah-bah-bah 

Eritrea.Ay-re-tray-ah 

Freiburg Fri-boorg 

Tibuti Te-boo-tee 


DUNWICH TOWER 
REMOVED 

Last Relic of a Drowned City 

Dunwich Tower, the last relic of the 
ancient -city of Dunwich, has been for 
some^ time tottering on the brink of. a 
crumbling Suffolk cliff, seemingly doomed 
to destruction ; but, happily, steps are 
at last to be taken to rescue it from the 
encroaching waves. 

The cliff must go ; there is no resisting 
the fury of the sea ; but the tower is to 
be taken down and erected at a safe 
place inland—safe, at least, for another 
thousand years. There it will stand in, 
solitary state, a pathetic memorial of the 
drowned city of Dunwich. 

WARM FEET FOR THE 
POLICEMAN 
A New Idea in Holland 

In Amsterdani electrically-heated iron 
plates have been fixed in the ground 
at street corners, so that policemen on 
point duty may stand on them and 
warm tlieir.feet in cold weather. 

That sounds a good idea, but it has 
its dangers ; for if a policeman in wet 
boots should stand on' a heated plate 
the evaporation of moisture would 
rapidly abstract heat from his body 
and leave him colder than before. 

It is to be hoped that the Amsterdam 
policemen have been duly instructed 
on this point. 


SEARCH FOR CARDINAL 
WOLSEY’S TOMB 
Excavations at Leicester Abbey 

The Leicester Archaeological Society is 
carrying out excavations at Leicester 
Abbey, and it is considered possible 
that the site of Cardinal Wolsey’s tomb 
may be discovered. . . 

Wolsey died in the abbey in 1530, and 
a gate, called Wolsey’s Gate, through 
which he was carried when taken ill is 
still to be seen. 


SKIMMING OIL FROM THE 
SEA 

A Menace to Shipping 

The water in Baltimore Harbour, 
where much of the oil exported from the 
United States is shipped, is often covered 
with oil, and it is a serious menace to the 
ships and that part of the town bordering 
the harbour, owing to the danger of fire. 

In order to remove the oil and thus 
protect the city, the authorities have 
had a skimming apparatus constructed, 
which consists of a suction pump 
mounted on a raft. 

A hose reaches into the water, and 
when the pump is working the surface 
water with the oil is drawn up and de¬ 
posited in a tank on board. The oil 
eventually settles bn top of the water in 
the tank, and can then be drawn off and 
stored in barrels. 

A double purpose is thus served—the 
oil is saved from eventual wastage and 
the city is protected from the grave risk 
of fire. See World Map 


DANGER IN THE PAINT 
Protecting the Worker from 
White Lead Poisoning 

In 1911 two Departmental Committees 
recommended that white-lead paint 
should be almost entirely prohibited, 
because of the risk of lead poisoning 
incurred by painters and potters, and 
others working with' the paint. 

But lead poisoning is chiefly due to 
inhalation of lead dust when the paint 
is sandpapered off, and a new wet 
rubbing-down process has been recently 
introduced which avoids the formation 
of dangerous dust. Another Depart¬ 
mental Committee has since investigated 
the matter, and is inclined to reconsider 
prohibition. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Committee will act with great caution^ 
for lead is a very terrible poison, danger¬ 
ous, not only to the individual, but to 
the whole of the race. 
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The Word and the Spirit 

of the grown-up news- 
^ papers is extremely angry 
about certain alterations that; 
have been - suggested in the 
Psalms.. ’ It is angry in a way. 
we' hardly expect to find in 
sensational journalism. 

The Book of Common Prayer, 
it tells us, is one of the twin 
. glories.. of our literature, and it 
goes on to say that “ our: Bol- 
. sheviks have no right to degrade 
the Psalms. 

Now, , one of these suggested 
changes is that these words should 
be omitted from Psalm 58: 

Break their teeth, O God, in their mouths; 
let them.fall, away like water that runneth. 

‘ apace. Let them consume away like a snail.. 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance : he. shall wash his footsteps 
in the blood of the ungodly. 

Among other suggested omis¬ 
sions .from the Psalms is : 

Let. his children be fatherless and his wife 
a widow.' Let his children be vagabonds and 
: beg their bread. 

What interests us in the anger 
of this .'grOwn-up newspaper is, 
first j that a journal which deyotes 
much' space to crime of nearly 
every kind should be so zealous 
a guardian of the twin glories of 
our literature,^* and, second, that 
it should describe as Bolsheviks 
those Christians who do not like 
sentiments which Christ certainly 
.came to drive away from. the 
human heart./Why Bolsheviks ? 
We should . have thought that 
only av Bolshevik could be con¬ 
soled by making fatherless child¬ 
ren beg their bread. 

But perhaps the most import-, 
ant point in the anger of this 
newspaper is its reference to the 
Prayer-book as a glory of litera¬ 
ture. It;'is indeed that, but by 
accident.. 

It was not written as literaturOv 
If was written for worship. It 
was intended to help us all in pur; 
conflict with temptation. This: 

• is the.'one supreme standard hy 

which if-must be judged. • 

Nothing is worse for us than to; 
think of our prayers as literature, 
and. iC; is surely -one of the. 
-happiest signs of the times that 
people/now take their Pray^er- 
book so seriously that they seek 
to .bring it into tune with the 
spirit of Christ*s teaching. It 
is dangerous/-for religion when 
people;think only of the form of 
their prayers, not of their spirit. 

In any case, we find it impossi¬ 
ble to see either logic or faith 
in the anger of the grdwn-up 
newspaper which talks of Bol¬ 
sheviks who wish to take hate 
out of the Psalms. We think its 
anger is a very good argument 
for the command of Christ that 
we should love our enemies. 

The sternest • demand made 
uporLus all by the Spirit of Truth 
is to. be real. If our prayers are 
not^ fustic ’^vill never, be 

answered,- though the language 

• may exceed in glory the language 
of Shaktepeare/ 



TAe Childreiis Newspaper 

The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farrlnffdon Street, London 

abovQ the hidden'waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



(FLEETWAY HOUSE^ 


Falling for Seven Miles 

interesting person .met by an j 
'English visitor to AmericaAvas 
MajorSchroeder, who broke all records 
by flying at a height of 37,000 feet.. ( 
;/ He had a terrible experience, Faint¬ 
ness overcame him, and heTell to-The^ 
bpttorn of the machine; Carbon 
'monoxide from the’ exhaust would 
have killed him ; buf the machine fell 
like a stone for seven miles—seyen 
miles in three minutes—and Schroeder; 
rev Wed in that rush, hnd got control;. 
1800 feet above ground.'. . A ;/ 

He told Sir Conan Dojde that he 
saw snow-white birds, like.. robins, 
at great altitudes, and drifting spider 
webs with spiders still clinging .to them. 

The Funny People 

jYJosX ' of us have grown Too ,\\ise, 

no doubt, to despise'aiiy ‘man 
because we think he has funny 
ways. . It would be' a dull ' world- if 
we all thought and acted alike.- 

Herbert Spencer used ;to . carry/in 
his pocket pads which he could ht 
over . his ears when anybody’s .con¬ 
versation bored him, .and .we Anew 
many people in trains and restaurants; 
whose loud discussions of tlieir aunts 
and.uncles would seem to justify his.- 
cautiousness. Yet there were^ people, 
we may be sure, - who -laughed at, 
Herbert Spencer, Years ago ; people 
laughed at the man -who jumped off- 
a roof with an open umbrella, .but he^ 
was'learning how tomake a flying-: 
machine.- , : , . : . 

- There is more than one way of’ 
looking at most things, and we; may 
always remember, when other pbople 
seem, funny to us, that perhaps ■ we 
may seem even more curiods to them. 

' . Eighteen Shillings / ' 

A DOCTOR of our, acquaintance 
;: / devoted himself, not: .long ■ 
to .a poor .woman dangerpusly.Cand 
desperately ill; and' after six^ weeks ; 
of dncredible labour in that’wayside 
cottage, the doctor /aved Her life, /’• ^ 

■. We were speaking of- this heroic: 
labour to a friend of the poor woman, 
and mentioned the " fact. 'tha:t, the, 
doctor \yas reckoned one of the ablest 
physicians in England, and. tHat; it 
was enthusiasm for his work' which 
carried him through and made, him 
so devoted. ’ . / / ' 

. '‘ Yes,' sir,” said the friend/‘/and 
he is very reasonable too. ' He;only 
charged her eighteen shillings/'. ■ 

We could not help saying: 
you cair that reasonable ? Why, fi/ 
the most unreasonable charge- in the ( 
whole history^ of^-mankind I / • '; 

And when we had spokeii of five 
years of unpaid learning in a. hospital, 
and all the hard, reading .of a doctor,- 
and all the strain on a doct6r’s“;b6dy 
and mind, all the response we could 
get was: “But eighteen shillings is 
a lot of money.” 

' ' There are two ways of looking at a 
question of life and death, yon see. 


The Difference 

gOMEBODY has just been sa^ung of 
a much read and very successful 
author that nobody has ever seen 
him asleep. 

That is nothing. Can they say 
the same thing of his readers ? 

3 : 

Tip-Cat 

J^ousEHOLDERS nowadays are crushed 
; beneath the burden of living. 
Many are, in fact, described as flat 
dwellers.. . ; 

B ■ /- 

A*^' :M.P. says.he is a lover of animals 
and has many about him. His 
fellow ^►lembers ?:;/// be pleased. 

B 

A^^ insect play is going to be produced. 

Will the audience use microscopes 
instead of opera-glasses ? 

0 

^NGLAXD, we are told, is the envy:of 
• the world. It must be the Spring; 

then, that is mak¬ 
ing England also 
look green. 

J^USH carpeting is 
. / . becomingfash- 
ionable. Every¬ 
body is speeding- 
up everywhere. 

B V 

j\jAN, we are told, 
must learn to 
know himself 
better., ,B u f . h e 
can't until he is. 
better. 

•. ■. B 

'PHEbuilding trade 
is said to have 
produced no great 
cricketer. Owing, 
probably, to the present- shortage of 
brick-bats. 

: . ; , . B / : ' ■ 

go^iE people now have their carpets 
blown instead of beaten. Even the 
others have them beaten with blows. 

It is time for the railway’s to deal 
fairly with the public. So far they 
have only dealt farely with it, " 

A born inventor gets enormous. plea¬ 
sure from ‘ inventing, 'He misses 
;‘all that if he isn't bom. 

^ - 

In Those Days 

■yHERE are nia:ny reasons why a boy 
. may be glad he did not live a 
hundred years ago/. For one thing he 
is now alive,-'which is some compensa¬ 
tion ; for another thing' school was 
vastly different then. 

We have, been reminded of this by 
an old newspaper of 1822, which gives 
the record of a schoolmaster’s janitor 
of those days. This man boasted that 
during his life he had administered 
^911,500 canings to’boys, 124 floggings, 
and 1360 taps with the ruler ; and that 
he had made 760 boys stand on peas, 
.600 kneel on sharp edges ot wood, and 
5000 wear the fool’s-cap. • 

He rnust have been a very zealous 
man to keep count of all these punish¬ 
ments, but what sort of a character 
builder could be he vvho would make 
boys stand on peas ? 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If Bolsheviks think 
that tramps are 
trumps . 


April 28, 1923 

Poets and Scouts 

5y a Correspondent . 

Jf you are a 5cout you are taught to 
notice things carefully , and to give 
truthful descriptions of what you have 
seen ; and you are also taught'to give 
things their right narties. : 

It all sounds very simple,-but if we 
ask people questions we sooii find how 
little people notice and* how /badly 
they remember what they Have Seen. 

If I asked you to describe a: lion,.you 
could probably do it fairly w;eU,' even 
if you had never seen a lion. ; A lion is 
an exciting, adventurous beast, •' and 
we can hardly help thinking about 
him, and so keeping memory fresh. 
But it is much more difficult with 
common animals that we see every 
day; we are so accustomed-to them 
that we do not notice them/ A hen 
is not easy to describe well, and if we 
asked for a description of a'swan many 
people could not get beyond saying 
it is a big white bird with a long heck. 

A Swan’s Feet / ‘ 

I was reading a poem about a swan 
the other day. It was a short des¬ 
cription in unrhymed verse Of a swan 
on the water. It seemed to merrather 
good- The poet gave the feeling of 
water and of the swan’s beauty; the 
sw’^an .seemed alive because; he des¬ 
cribed it in the right words; I watched 
it drift along. ; ^ ^ T- 

And then came a word: that dis¬ 
turbed the picture for anyone who 
has ever really noticed a swan, for the 
poet spoke of the swan’s “ yellow feet.” 
Immediately I saw in my mind this 
swan with yellow feet, and I said to 
myself; “ But this is not a swan at 
jilL It is a duck.” When you come 
to think of it, white swans do not 
have yellow feet. Their feet are a sort 
of leaden colour, looking as if they 
had black gloves on. There is a 
legend about the swan , that * it is 
ashamed of its black feet, and that is 
why it-keeps them tucked-so far back 
under its body as it floats on the water. 

. Facts and Fancies / 

Now, the poet should have noticed 
this about swans before he wrote. .. He 
was wi'iting from memory,-..np doubt, 
but he gave the picture of a swan 'so 
well, up to that point, that He must 
have looked at living swans a. great 
deal ; one could see that.. People \yill 
tell you that when you write poetry it 
is the spirit that matters and not the 
facts, and often that is so. Hut this 
swan poem was what might be called a 
descriptive piece, and the poet spoiled 
his description because he o.vdrlooked 
one thing. We. can make' a true 
description without putting in much 
detail; but if we are putting in 
detail we should use a Scout's eyes and 
a Scout’s memory, and get it true- 
even if we happen to be poets.; ; .:,' 

• V . ' ■ ■ 

Were All Thy Children Kind , 

O England; model, to thy Jnward 
greatness, , 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightst thou do, that honour 
would thee do, , 

Were all thy children kind and natural. 

Shakespeare 
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Children’s Newspaper Picture Supplement 

JUPITER, THE MYSTERY WORLD, AS HE NOW APPEARS 



JUPITER AS HE APPEARS THROUGH A BIG TELESCOPE. THIS VAST PLANET IS FAR BIGGEr'tHAN ALL THE OTHER PLANETS PUT TOGETHER 



- AN .EXPRESS TRAIN WOULD, TAKE 950 YEARS TO TRAVEL FROM THE EARTH TO JUPITER. THE RELATIVE SIZES OF BOTH WORLDS ARE SHOWN HERE 


Jupiter is now almost as near as he ever gets to the Earth, and four of his eight moons can be seen by means of field or opera glasses He is exceedingly 
bright, and his surface reflects the Sun’s light as vividly as white paper. As can be seen, he is coyered with strange belts, which are constantly changing, 
and which are supposed to be due to dense clouds. The great red spot is the chief feature of his surface, but its nature is still a mystery to astronomers. 
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. Children’s Newspaper ; 

A Remarkable Series of Actual Photographs Takenm 



A startled wart-hog in the Kenya forest A lioness on the look-out For prey An African rhinoceros in Kei 



African elephants listening in the forest 


American bison feeding on the prairie 




An American black bear up a tree 


A giraffe off to the water-hole 


A bob-cat, o- 






-A group of hippopotami sleeping in the water 


A herd of zebras in Kenya Colony filmec 


This is the most remarkable series of photographs of wild in the dense forests where they live, lions snapshotted by flash- 
animals taken in their natural haunts that has ever been brought light at their water-holes, the zebra, giraffe, lynx, hyena; 
together in.any newspaper or magazine. Here we see elephants hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and other animals iust as thev appear 
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Picture Supplement 

N THE Wild, Showing Animals in Their Natural Haunts 



l a^^they went to drink at a water^hofe 


A whito^taiied deer of North America takes its fawn to water 


in their native homes, and the seal and Polar bear in the Arctic described on another page. Others are by T. Russell Roberts, 
North. Many of these photographs were taken by Major Dugmore, Herbert G. Ponting, and Jury's Imperial Pictures. In some 
and are from the splendid film, the Wonderland of Big Game, cases the photographer had to wait many hours for his picture. 
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• Children’s Newspaper Picture Supplement 

THE MEN WHO THIS SEASON WILL LEAD IN ENGLISH CRICKET 








-VI 






Hon* Lionel Tennyson, Hants 


Mr, P. Q. H. Fender, Surrey 


H. Strudwick, Surrey 


Mr. Q. T. S. Stevens, Middlesex 


Mr. H, Ashton, Essex 



A match in progress at Lord’s Cricket Ground, London, the headquarters of the M.C.C. and the Mecca of cricketers all over the world 



F. E. Woolley, Kent 


Philip Mead, Hants 






Mr. A. P. F. Chapman, Berks 


C. Parkin, Lancashire 


J. B. Hobbs, Surrey 


A. C. Russell, Essex 


Mr. C. T» Ashton, Cambridge 


Xovers of iJricket are looking forward with keen interest and expectation to the coming season’s play. Here we see some of the most notable English cricketers, both the veterans and the 

younger men, who are the mainstay of their clubs and whose play will be followed with great enthusiasm. See page 2 
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A Microbe WORTH A Fortune 


WONDERFUL MARY 
SLESSOR 

SPREADING LIGHT IN 
DARKEST AFRICA 

Factory Girl’s Great Work for 
Civilisation 

SPLENDID TRIBUTE BY A 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

In Jamiary 1915 . there died, in the 
Calabar district of Nigeria,, one of the 
most distinctive . womeii of modern 
times, and all who have ever heard of 
her character and work will be glad to 
know that a memorial window is to be 
unveiled in the Albert Institute of her 
native town Dundee, and that a Mary 
Slessor Scholarship for girls will be 
provided. 

Until she was 26 Mary Slessor worked 
at; her loom* in a Dundee factory, and 
then, for 39 years, she laboured as a 
missionary in one of the most unhealthy 
■parts of West Africa., and won from Sir 
Frederick Lugard, the Governor-General 
of Nigeria, this official tribute. . 

It is with the deepest regret that ! learn 
of the death of Miss Slessor. Her death is a 
great loss to Nigeria. • 

By her enthusiasm,- self-sacrifice, and 
greatness of character she has earned the 
devotion of thousands of the natives among 
. whom she worked, and the loye and esteem 
of all Europeans, irrespective of. class or 
creed, with whom she came in contact. ' 

Her memory will live long in the hearts 
of her friends, native and European, 

An Exceptional Woman 

That a working-class girl, self-edu¬ 
cated in an environment of personal 
poverty, should win a notice like this in 
a. Government Gazette, from a con¬ 
spicuous Empire builder, suggests that 
Mary Slessor must have been a woman 
of altogether exceptional, character. 
How truly she was that, and a saint 
besides, some incidents.in her life show. 

Mary Slessor's father was a drimken 
shoemaker, • worthless, and a terror to 
his family. Her mother, was a. pious, 
hard-working worhan deeply interested 
. in foreign missions, particularly in those 
carried on in tlie pestilential climate of 
Calabar, and;from childhood Mary had 
been brought up to think of mission 
wbrk as that- which was most to be 
desired in life. 

. Dangerous Work 

She prepared herself for it, while quite 
a girl, by open-air slum work in Dundee, 
and by teaching classes of.lads in Sunday 
and night schools. The Avork was rough 
and even dangerous, but'she was com¬ 
pletely fearless, exactly as she remained 
later amid the' degraded people of West 
Africa. Here is a scene as described in 
her Life by W. P. Livingstone, 

One gang of roughs resolved to break up 
the mission. They closed in about, her in the 
street. The leader carried a leaden weight 
at the end of a piece of cord, and swung it 
threateningly round her head. She stood^ 
her ground. Nearer and nearer the .missile 
came. It shaved her brow. She never 
winced. “She’s game;, boys!” he ex¬ 
claimed, and the . weight crashed to ' the 
ground. To show their appreciation of her 
spirit they went in a body to the meeting. 

A Portrait in Africa 

Years afterwards. the photograph of 
that boy, as a man with'his-wife and 
family, arid in a good position, hurig on 
the wall of her little hut in the SAvamps 
of Africa. 

It was after such, trairiing experience 
as that in Dundee, during fourteen 
years of toil in a factory, ten hours a 
day, INIary Slessor’s ambition was ful¬ 
filled, arid she Avas accepted for training 
as a pioneer missionary in'Calabar. 1 . 

All her mission Avork Avas of a pioneer 
character. . When she reached - West 
Africa and kncAv enough of the native 
languages to work alone, ’ she left, the 
coastal stations and Avent inland to where 
heathenism AA^as undiluted and supersti- 


A N interesting discovery has been made 
by tAvo English chemists, ^Ir. Lang-. 
well arid IMr. Hind, by which motor 
spirit can be made from cellulose 
AAathout going through the somewhat 
complicated preliminary processes that 
are at present necessar>^ ■ 

By using a little rod-shaped microbe 
newly discovered, the huge:quantity of 
hops now throAvn aw^ay as waste can be 
easily made to ferment, and large quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol and acetic acid can be 
produced from them. 

A ton of Avaste material will yield 
15,000 cubic feet of gas, and 120 gallons 


Continued Iiom the previous column 
tion reigned supreme. There human 
sacrifices to propitiate evil spirits,’ the 
poison ordeal to discover Avitchcraft, and 
the murder of tAvin. children at their 
birth, Avhile the mother was cast out of 
human society, were common occur¬ 
rences, and Avere regarded as privileges 
to be defended against any change. 

Nursing the sick, showing loving kind¬ 
ness to all, but sternly rebuking cruelty 
and wrong, she soon'wielded an almost 
magical influence over the native chiefs 
and their people. The tAvins she took 
into her OAvn family, and the mother she 
protected until the people began to be 
ashamed of the-horror they, had before 
felt in the presence of these innocent 
creatures. 

WhencA^er there Avas a council or 
palaver, held to discuss some native 
question that might lead to bloodshed 
and a standing feud, she Avas ahvays 
present, though the' conference' might 
last for 15 or 16 hours, and, by her Avise 


of liquid products from Avhich valuable 
motor fuel and chemical solvents can be 
distilled. A remarkable feature of this 
microbe is that it grows at such a high 
temperature that other bacteria which 
might interfere with the process are 
killed automatically. ' . ■ 

In plain language .alh this-means that 
this useful little microbe will be able ..to 
make for industry in this country some¬ 
thing like ;f50o,ooo' 'a year from waste 
stuffs Avhich the OAvners have at present 
to throw aAvay. It is another notable 
example of the Avay in- which scientific 
discovery is turning waste into wealth. 


advice, and often by her shrcAvd Scottish 
humour raising a laugh,' she promoted 
justice and calmed rising .passion..; 

As she gained this control over the 
native multitude in. one' place, and her 
constant teaching \yon Christian con¬ 
verts, ' she passed , on': farther ■ nfield ; 
and, when the British-Governriient took 
over the district as a part :of; Nigeria, 
very Avisely' the authorities recognised 
her as a-kind of semi-official sub-agent, 
and in the end aAvarded her.a medal for 
meritorious service. • ■ . •: ■ 

Captain Boisragon, reporting on the 
effect/of her \yoik at. the earliest of .her 
stations, Kogong, Avrote, ‘‘ She has such 
4 hold over the people that; all killing of 
twins, and . such-like evil customs haA-e 
been absolutely stopped.’’. > - .,« v- . 

Dundee certainly does itself honour 
in having a memorial of this remarkable 
woman, one of its own children, and an 
unsurpassed ilUistration-of^the strength 
of Scottish character made tender by an 
exalted yet humble piety. 


RAT-RIDDEN LINER 

MEN DRIVEN AWAY AND 
CATS DESTROYED 

£2,000,000 Spent in Making a 
Ship Fit for Passengers 

A GOOD USE FOR POISON GAS 

The world’s second biggest vessel. Avill 
soon - be carrying passengers betAveen 
America and Europe, and then the” two 
biggest ships the. world has ever seen 
Avill be plying oii the Atlantic and. mov¬ 
ing backw'ards and forAA’ards from shore 
to shore almost e\^.ery Aveek AAuth a popu¬ 
lation of something like nine thousand 
people—passengers and creAvs. 

The biggest A^essel is, of course, the 
jMajestic, formerly the German liner 
Bismarck, and tlie second in size is the 
Leviathan, formerly the Vaterland, 
of the Hamburg - Amerika Linel When 
the Avar broke out the Vaterland 
Avas in NcAvYork Harbour^ ha\dng been 
launched only two months- before, and 
she was interned there. . - 

Seizing a Giant Liner 

Then, Avhen America came into the 
Avar, the Vaterland..AA^as seized, renamed 
the Leviathan, and transformed into a 
troopship. She made several journeys to 
Europe, carrying 42,000 meir * on each 
voyage, and some C.N. readers pro¬ 
bably saw the liner, strangely camou¬ 
flaged, at Liverpool. When she Avent to 
French ports special moorings had to be 
prepared for her, OAAung to her great size,; 

When the Avar Avas over and most of 
the American troops had returned home, 
the great ship was laid up in the North 
River at New York, and for four years 
given up to the rats: and moths. The 
Avhole of her interior became a prey to 
decay and rust. 

To such an extent did the rats multiply 
that everything eatable, 'including all 
the leather upholstery, Avas eaten, and 
Avatchmen found , it too dangerous to 
remain on board. ' . . 

Poison Gas for Rats 

Scores of cats Avere obtained arid Jet 
loose on the infested liner in the hope 
that they AA^ould exterminate the rats. 
But quite the reverse happened, for the 
cats Avere never seen again. 

When at last it was decided to refit 
the Leviathan and once more make her 
a first-class liner it A\^as impossible to 
place a crew on board to take her doAvn 
to NcAvport News, Avhere the refitting AA^as 
to take place^ until the rats AA^ere ex¬ 
terminated by means of poison gas.- 
This Avas the only weapon that AA^as of 
any use, so enormously had they multi-' 
plied and so fierce, had they become. 

At last, hOAvever, the vessel Avas freed’ 
of its dangerous inhabitants and AA^ork 
began. A thousand different firrns were* 
engaged in the task of .reconverting the’ 
troopship into a luxurious floating hotel, 
and this has cost nearly tAvo million 
pounds, or moje than she cost to build 
and fit out in the first place. 

Floating Cities 

'When she Avas .first seized., by the 
Americans it cost 70,000 to change 
her from a, liner into a troopship,^ and 
then ;^7oo,ooo Avas spent'in converting 
her into an oil-burning ship and making ; 
her fit for ordinary passenger sefvide. 
The Government valued ’ her ., at 
;^i,404,ooo, but no company cofild^ be 
found Avilling to buy hfer at this price.’ . 

• So in the North River she lay and 
rotted for four years, and how: another 
£2,000,000 has had to.be spent on her. 

-Here is a comparison' of the. two 
largest vessels the world has ever seen 
Tonnage Length -Breadth 
Majestic . . 56 ,SSI -915 feet 100 feet 

Leviathan . . 59,956 907 feet 100 feet 

• These giant liners ate spoken of "as 
floating hotels; they should rather be 
called floating cities. Picture on this page 


A GIANT LINER READY FOR SEA 



This wonderful picture of the great American liner Leviathan, formerly the German steam¬ 
ship Vaterland, which has just been renovated at a cost of £2,000,000, gives a graphic 
idea of the enormous size of these big vessels. The little doorway into the funnel is taller 
than a man. See next column 
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ROMAN WALLS 
OF CARDIFF 


Studying the Mind of the Animal 

HOW WE ARE HELPED BY THE ZOO 

The Meeting-place in London for Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes from All Over the World 

A NEW WILD ANIMAL BROUGHT UNDER THE SWAY OF MAN 

BY OUR SCIENTIFIC COaRESPONDENT 


THE WONDERFUL 
SQUARE MILE 

LONDON’S PEOPLE WHO 
COME AND GO 

360,000 Persons Working on 
One Square Mile 

FIFTY TONS OF DIRT AND 
DUST FALL IN A MONTH 

.Where is the most thickly populated 
square mile in the world ? 

It is undoubtedly to be found in the 
City of London, that wonderful space of 
675 acres which is the real centre of the 
life of this planeLand the actual centre 
of the land hemisphere. 

But it is only during the working hours 
of the daytime that this historic area 
holds its amazing record of 360,000 
persons to the square mile. 

Taking London as a whole, that is the 
county covered with houses, the popu¬ 
lation is only 38,000 to the square mile, 
but even that beats New York with its 
20,000 to the square mile, and Chicago 
Avith its 12,800 

When Night Falls 

It is difficult to realise what such an 
enormous population as 360,000 to the 
square mile means, 'but when we 
remember that the whole of Australia 
has only one and a half people to the 
mile, and the Northern Territory three- 
fifths of a person to a hundred square 
miles, and that India, with its teeming 
millions, can boast only 200 ta the square 
mile, we begin * to understand how 
marvellous this little City of London is. 
When night falls, however, a mighty 
change comes over the square mile. 
Living streams flow out in all directions, 
north, south, east, and west, by train 
and tram and bus and car, and when at 
last the City is wrapped in gloom the 
population has fallen to only 11,520 to the 
square mile, and the proud position of 
being the most thickly populated spot 
on Earth is lost Greater London, New 
York, and Chicago all beat it. 

But ’with the dawming of the day 
people flock in once more, and the City 
of Ix>ndon regains its premier rank. 

The resident population of the City, 
that is the people living and sleeping 
within the ancient boundaries, is con¬ 
stantly dwindling. Sixty years ago it 
was 112,063, but by 1901 it had fallen 
to 26,923, and in 1911T0 19,657, while 
last year it was only 12,200. 

Dangers of Smoke 

On the other hand, the day population 
is always increasing Last year it was 
380,000, or 5000 higher than the average 
for the preceding five years. What a 
paradox it is • No other city of the world 
has ever had such a strange experience— 
a night population ever growing less, and 
a day population ever increasing. 

Th^ annual report of the medical officer 
of health. Dr Howarth, shows that 
the death rate for this square mile or so 
is higher than for London as a whole, 
for it is r5‘6 per thousand of the popu¬ 
lation as against 12'6 for the whole 
metropolis. This is largely due to the 
dirt and dust caused by smoke, and 
Dr. Howarth blames the enormous 
number ofxhimneys in the surrounding 
Greater London. 

Careful tests are made every day, and 
in September alone it was found that the 
quantity of deposit registered amounted 
to 47 tons avoirdupois. Of this more 
than 23 tons was tar, carbon, and grit. 

The marvel is that, with over 500 tons 
of injurious matter falling on the square 
mile of City every year, with nearly 
400,000 people.moving and working and 
breathing in such an atmosphere all day 
and every day except Sunday, the 
health is not worse than it is. 

During the past year there were in the 
City twenty deaths from phthisis, 26 
from cancer, and 12 from violence. 


Can we get right into the mind of the 
animal ? A great attempt to do this is 
to be made at the;London Zoo under the 
direction of its new superintendent, Dr. 
Vevers. 

A zoo is the most international 
institution in the world. There are 
Polar bears from the Arctic zone, there 
is the mesozoic platypus from the 
Antipodes, there are tigers from India, 
lions from Africa, alligators from the 
Amazon, and crocodiles from the Nile, 
sea-lions from Patagonia, and a mud¬ 
fish with lungs from Australia, all 
brought together by the wonderful 
animal Man. 

Here we can study insects, and birds, 
’and reptiles, and fislaes, and mammals ; 
here we can study evolution, dnd here¬ 
dity, and even pathology. 

The superintendent of such an in¬ 
stitution is a king of many nations, and 
a new superintendent ■ means much 
both to the general public and to many 
branches of science. 

A Scientist’s Enthusiasm 

Dr. Vevers is’ young and full of 
enthusiasm ; he has already carried out 
important scientific researches in British 
Guiana, and there can be no doubt that 
the Zoo will flourish greatly under his 
administration. 

Like a good king, he has to promote 
the bodily welfare 6f his subjects, and 
already he has instituted some im¬ 
portant hygienic reforms ; like a great 
ruler, he has also to extend the bounds of 
his empire, and he has come into office 
just at a time when the Zoo, having 
scoured the Earth, has begun to annex 
the sea. 

Under his supervision is being built 
the largest aquarium the world has ever 
seen. Barges are to bring water up the 
Thames from the North Sea, where it is, 
to be pumped into huge tanks, which 
in turn will supply the glass tanks 
where the fishes and other denizens of the 
sea will disport themselves. No prepared 
sea-salL for the sea creatures there, but 
real ocean brine j 

A Varied Kingdom 

. There silver herrings will dart about 
imagining themselves in the North Sea, 
fat cod will have dreams of . the 
Lafoden Islands, and rosy sea-anemones 
will have visions of the breakers on some 
rocky coast, and there the enamoured 
fish will stay. Thousands of the gleaming, 
grotesque, or graceful denizens of the sea 
will dart or crawl about in real sea-water. 

The administration of such a wide and 
varied kingdom—its commissariat ar¬ 
rangement, its housing and sanitation 
problems—is itself a huge task, but the 
superintendent has many other tasks on 
his shoulders. These creatures from all 
over the world, from different climates 
and environments, are liable, to many 
diseases, and the death-rate at the Zoo, 
in spite of all care, is' apt to be heavy. 

It is part of the superintendent's 
duties to investigate the cause of death, 
and already Dr. Vevers has performed 
more than two thousand post-mortems. 

Work for Humanity 

This side of the superintendent’s work 
is of great value to humanity, for a 
study of the diseases of animals is certain 
to cast light on the diseases of men. 
Already, for instance, the results of 
open-air treatment of monkeys has 
served to support the modern treatment 
of consumption by open air, and the 
immunity of certain animals from con¬ 
sumption may yet lead, doctors to a 
cure of the dire disease. 

But there . is even more interesting 
work to be done at the Zoo. The 
animals have not merely bodies, they 
have minds and characters, and Dr. 


Vevers is particularly anxious to study 
them from this hitherto rather neglected 
point of view.' Everyone knows, within 
his own little zoological experience, how 
animals vary in character and dis¬ 
position, and how we can deal success¬ 
fully with animals only by under¬ 
standing the mind of each. 

^ A cat and a dog are even more different 
in their minds than in their bodies. We 
can train a dog and even gain its love 
by chastising it, but a cat will not brook 
punishment. A dog loves chiefly its 
owner, and has great capacity for 
personal affection ; a cat has . little 
affection for people, but a great attach¬ 
ment to places. 

Primitive Man and the Dog 

No doubt primitive men when they 
bred the domestic dog from the wolf, and 
the domestic cat from the wild cat of 
the woods, must have made a study of the 
particular temperament of each animal, 
and today everyone who tames and 
trains animals, whether lions and tigers, 
or horses and camels, must adapt his 
methods to the partichlar animal chosen. 

Every animal'in the Zoo is a special 
study in this way, and there are some 
people with special discernment and 
knowledge who can 'make friends even of 
animals dangerous to most people. 

There are also great practical possi¬ 
bilities in this field of research. All our 
domestic animals were once wild, and 
there can be little doubt that even as they 
were reclaimed and domesticated, so 
also msiny other wild animals may be 
reclaimed and domesticated. 

Many animals that seem so fierce and 
wild are not really so fierce as they seem ; 
their ferocity is mainly a matter of 
hunger or fear. 

Lions and Tigers as Pets 

When a wild elephant is tied down 
and children are allowed to run over it 
and climb-about it, and it finds ^hat no 
harm is intended, dt soon becomes quite 
docile and amiable ; and everyone knows 
That lions and' tigers born in captivity 
and kindly, handled are often as harm¬ 
less as domestic cats. 

It may be that some day we shall 
understand animals so well that we 
shall be able to educate almost all of 
them for useful purposes, and that the 
calf and the young lion will actually lie 
down together, and the child put its 
hand in the cockatrice's den. 

Only the other day a new animal was 
added to our domestic stock. None of 
the wild deer might seem less tamable 
than the African antelope, the eland. 
At once timid and active, and at times 
fierce, the elands seemed to. have no 
domestic possibilities. 

Eland Tamed in Three Days 

They would leap high'in the air when 
pursued, and if they had calves with 
them the females would impale dogs on 
their* long, twisted horns. Yet in 
Kenya Colony it was found possible to 
tame them in three days. The elands 
give good milk, they can be used for 
draught purposes, and they are good to 
eat; they often stand more than five 
feet nine inches at their withers, and 
have been known to reach 1500 lb. in 
weight. So that they are a most 
valuable addition to our domestic staff. 

But even apart from its practical 
economic applications the study of the 
animal’s mind must be very fascinating. 
Who w’ould not like to get into the 
mind of Micky the chimpanzee after his 
recent escapade, described on page one ? 

The writer saw him two days later, 
and his features spoke inexpressible 
things. It was a knowledge of the 
psychology of the chimpanzee that 
enabled his keepers to outwit him. 


Immense Work of 
Restoration 

ANCIENT FORT AND CASTLE 
SIDE BY SIDE 

A generation ago the late'Lord Bute, 
while making a road outside Cardiff 
Castle, came upon the foundations of a 
Roman wall, hidden 27 feet deep under 
a bank of earth thrown up long ago 
by the Normans in digging a moat 
round the castle. - 

Lord Bute at once set to work to lay 
bare the whole walk It was a huge task, 
for thousands of tons of earth had to be 
removed, but the work, continued by 
the present Lord Bute, has now been 
almost completed, and a large Roman 
fort has been revealed. The walls, ten 
feet thick at the base, extend for over 
600 feet and enclose an area of over 
seven acres. ’ 

The ruined walls, however, have not 
only been laid bare: they are being built 
up where broken, and in time there will 
be a complete restoration of the fort as it 
stood when the Romans left it about 
1600 years ago. Walls, bastions, and 
gates are all being reconstructed under, 
expert archaeological advice, so as to be 
an accurate reproduction of the original, 
A massive fortified gateway on the 
north side of the. fort, sufficiently intact 
to show how it was originally con¬ 
structed, has already been repaired and 
rebuilt, and in a year.or two the whole 
work will be completed, and Cardiff will 
once again have the fort built by the 
Romans so man3’^ centuries ago. 

Then we shall see, side by side in the 
busy town, within earshot of the clangour 
of the docks and shipbuilding yards, 
a Norman castle and a Roman fort. 


SUMMER TIME PROBLEMS 
Need for Agreement Among 
the Nations 

Summer time, which began at 2 a.m. 
oh April 22, is causing a good deal 
of uneasiness in many quarters. 

Farmers dislike it everywhere*. Mothers 
who have insufficient influence over their 
children say it lessens their children's 
sleep, as they will not go to bed in day¬ 
light Town-livers prefer it if it is not 
introduced so early that work is begun 
at the dark, chill da%yn. . 

Probably, if an impartial vote were 
taken over the whole country, the pro¬ 
posals for the present year would be sup¬ 
ported in England by most people. 

On the Continent and elsewhere there 
is a withdrawal toward sun time. Canada 
is sharply divided, country against town, 
agriculturists against manufacturers. 
Sumirier time began in Belgium on 
April 22. France, regardless of inter¬ 
national convenience, has made her 
arrangements to suit herself by con¬ 
tinuing the old sun Time. This will 
unsettle boat and train services, and 
add to the inconveniences of people 
unfortunate enough to travel. Her 
supposition probably is that other 
nations will adjust themselves to her, as 
the new disposer of European affairs. 
But, however that may be, there will be a 
period of dislocation, worry for the rail¬ 
ways, and inconvenience for the public. 

It is a great pity that the various 
nations so intimately concerned. Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, cannot 
come to some agreement and adopt a uni¬ 
form summer time beginning and ending 
on the same date. 
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THE WEK IN GEOGRAPHY 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


A SUN-BAKED WORLD 


All questions must be asked on postcards, and not more than one question should be 
written on each card. ^ The name knd address of the sender must be given in all cases. 


ADDIS ABABA 

CAPITAL OFA COUNTRYTHAT IS 
SLIPPING BACK INTO BARBARISM 

Few people know that Addis Ababa 
is the capital of a .country that has a long 
history; but it would be well that all 
the world should know it, for then there 
would be a hope that a great deal of 
human suffering would be prevented. 

Addis Ababa is the capital of Abys¬ 
sinia, and it comes before the gaze of the 
world by the outbreak, in recent years, 
of slavery in its worst forms. 

Until this revival of slavery, it had 
seemed as if the slave trade had been 
almost entirely destroyed by the un¬ 
civilised parts of the Earth being divided 
up among the civilised nations. 

Outside European Influence 

Thus Africa, the continent from which 
slaves have been, stolen in droves in 
recent centuries, has; been . almost en¬ 
tirely occupied by the .British, French, 
Italians, Belgians, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards. Only one country is left there 
that can be said to be outside European 
influence, and that is Abyssinia. '' 

Under the reign of the Abyssinian 
Emperor IMenciik the Second, who died 
in 1913, Abyssinia seemed to be coming 
into the circle, of the nations that keep 
up constant friendly intercourse with 
one another. Ambassadors were sent to 
Menelik's Court ' from the leading 
countries, and Abyssinia appeared to be 
.progressing in orderliness, and wishing 
for some of the-knowledge that has been 
transforming the rest of the world. It 
even has a railway from the French port 
of Jibuti, on the Red Sea,' to Addis 
Ababa, a distance of nearly 500 miles. 

A Blot on Humanity 

But the death of Menelik led to the 
complete disorganisation of the country. 
There is always a market for slaves in 
Arabia, and as Abyssinia is edged about 
with tribes that are not Abyssinian by 
race, the quickest way of getting rich is ^ 
to raid these tribes, carry them off 
captive, arid "sell tlierri on the other side 
of the Red-Sea.: ‘^ 

Abyssinia is made up ot nine senn- 
independent States, with Addis Ababa 
as the general ruling centre, and Ras 
Taffari, cousin of- the reigning empress 
(a daughter of Menelik), is the real ruler, 
but he has neither the strength of 
character nor^ the principles needed to 
govern firmly such a* backward arid dis¬ 
jointed country: So everybody who can 
joins in the profitable slave trade, and 
Abyssinia is now a blot on the Earth. 

Abyssinia is completely surrounded, by 
countries under ..civilised government, 
and these countries could stop the cruel 
slave trade; arid the domineering powder 
of the armed Abyssinians over their 
subject tribes, if they would; 

Depopulated Country 

The Sudan, under the British; 
Eritrea, under the Italians ; Somaliland, 
partly under the British and partly under 
the Italians; Jibuti, under the French ; 
and Kenya Colony and Uganda, under 
the British, hem in Abyssinia. So, if 
they honestly agreed and were watchful, 
the trade in slaves could not pass out of 
the countryi and the trade in guns Could 
not pass in. The avenue for these de¬ 
moralising businesses is Jibuti. 

The danger is that now^ the outlying 
regions of Abyssinia, \y.here the tribes 
have lived that were seized and sold 
into slavery, arc ‘becoming depopulated 
and desolate, tile next sf.ep of the, 
raiders may be incursions into Kenya 
Colony, or Uganda,, or Somaliland, under 
British rule. Then there will be war. 

But if the vvar becomes general it will 
be a serious matter, .for Abyssinia has 
about eight, million inhabitants, and an 
army of 300,000 riflemen.' armed by 
French traders.. And so Addis Ababa 
may become a \yeU-krio\yn capital con¬ 
cerned in a tragic war story/ as.it is now 
concerned in a tragic‘siayery story. 


Do Horses Sleep Standing ? 

Horses can sleep standing, but their 
natural position when sleeping is lying 
down. 

What are the Dark-Brown Rings in 
Wood? 

The small brown rings in wood, called 
knots, are the places where branches 
grew out of the trunk of the tree.- 

What is the Size of a Woodpecker ? 

The green woodpecker is 13 inches 
long, the great spotted woodpecker 9J 
inches, and the lesser spotted wood¬ 
pecker 5-J inches. 

How do Farmers in Africa and Australia 
Get Their Corn Threshed ? 

By means of the most' up-to-date 
threshing machines, which deal with 
large quantities of corn in a short time. 

Do Stars Possess Gravity? 

All bodies in the universe^ no matter 
how great or bow small they may be, 
attract all other bodies. This attractive 
power is called gravitation, and the 
weight of a body, or the extent to which 
it is attracted, is called its gravity • 

Why Does a Church Have a Steeple ? 

Tlie steeple with its tall spire is an 
architectural feature that was gradually 
evolved from smaller towef^ and turrets. 
Its chief use in church architecture is to 
contain the bells and raise them, high 
above the surroundirig houses so tliat 
their sound can travel far. ^ 

How Long Does it Take for a Creature to 
Become a Fossil ? 

When an animal or plant is being 
fossilised it gradually loses some of its 
chemical constituents and gains others 
by substitution, and the duration of 
this process varies iriimensely according 
to the conditions and the substance sur¬ 
rounding the creature. The most recent 
fossils are probably at least a million 
years old. 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 



This is the first set of silhouette portraits, 
which was published in last week’s C.N. 
Over £200 is offered in rewards to those who 
can give correctly the names of the people 
shown .here. See page 3 


What is the Temperature of a Fish ? 

It varies in different fish as it docs in 
animals, but-the shark’s temperature 
is 77 degrees Fahrenheit,- 

Why are Sunflowers GrOwn in Large 
Quantities ? 

For their oil, which is now used for 
many purposes, and also by poultry 
farmers for chicken food. 

What is Soap Made Of? 

Soap is produced by the action of 
caustic soda or caustic potash on animal 
or vegetable fats or ■ oils. The oil 
chiefly used is coconut oil. 

What is a Dead Language ? 

A language such as Greek, .Latin, or 
Sanskrit that is not now vtsed by the or¬ 
dinary people. Except among scholars 
these languages have ceased to live. . 

Will the Sun Ever Become Solid ? 

If nothing happens to increase its 
-heat—such, for example, as a collision-— 
the Sun will no doubt cool'down in the 
course of millions of years and develop a 
solid crust like the Earth. 

Can an Atom be Weighed and.Measured ? 

Yes; this has been done by the great 
scientists of Cambridge, : Sir J. J. 
Thomson and Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
but the method is too technical and 
intricate to be described here,. . - 
Do Sheep Drink? 

Yes; but if they have plenty of 
turnips they get most of the water they 
require from them, and do not . drink 
much. Water, however, should be avail¬ 
able for them in ponds or troughs.. 

Can a Whale Swallow a Man ? 

. The Greenland whale cannot, as its 
throat is too narrow, but the sperm 
whale can, Mr. Frank 'BuIIen has 
told how he saw a sperm whale eject 
masses of food that it had swallowed as 
large as a slrip’s hatch house, eight feet 
long by 6 feet broad and 6 feet high. 

What is Gold and When was it First 
Found ? 

Gold is one of the metallic elements, 
or simple substances of \yhich the Earth 
; is built up. No.one can say when it was 
i first found, as it was known from the 
earliest days of history. It is mentioned 
in the second chapter of Genesis. 

Can Goldfish be Bred in a Glass Bowl ? 

No. They breed best in a small pond 
in the garden, but in any case need a 
large aquarium, so that they can affix 
their spawn to the water-weeds. Con¬ 
sult the Rev. Gregory Bateman’s book 
on Fresh-Water Aquaria for details of 
how to proceed. 

Are Dried Peas Equal in Nourishment to 
Fresh Peas ? 

The water having been evaporated 
they contain weight for weight far more 
proteid and carbohydrates' than freshly 
gathered peas, ■ but, as we now know, 
they probably lack those' mysterious 
substances, the vitamines; that are neces¬ 
sary to sustain healthy; life and that 
exist only in fresh foods. 

Why are the Animals of Australia so 
different from Those of Other Lands ? 

. Australasia forms., one of the great 
geographical regions of the world, and 
each region has its own, peculiar plants 
and animals; but while most, of the 
other regions join,- , so that -there is a 
certain amount of intermingling of the 
; species, the Australasian' re^on, being 
more isolated, has, retained its own 
ujiique species more exclusively. . 

What is the Difference Between a Duke¬ 
dom and a Duchy? 

A dukedom is citrier the territory or 
the dignity of a duke, and a duchy is 
the territory or domain of a duke. The 
words have come to us along slightly 
different channels, although both are 
from the Latin didr, a leader. Dukedom 
is the Anglo-Saxon suffix dom, meaning 
jurisdiction, added to the French a 
duke, and duchy is from .the old French 
ditche, meaning a duke’s territory. 


MERCURY VISIBLE TO 
THE NAKED EYE 

Where to See the Little World 
of Mystery 

PASSING ACROSS THE 

suYsTace 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

That sun-baked world Mercury will be 
within easy reach of naked-eye vision 
next week, for then the best opportunity 
will occur for this year of finding him 
in the evening sky. '• 

He should be looked for from about 
9 till IQ p.m. summer-time at the 
beginning of the week, and till about 
to.30 at the end ' But the nearer to 
9 o’clock the better/for Mercury^ is then 
higher in the sky, and, although the 
brighter twilight at the earlier hour 
maizes it more difficult to distinguish his 
golden orb, yeL if looked for later, when 
it is darker, he is apt to be hidden by the 
haze which is usual near the horizon. 

Field or opera glasses will be fourid a 
great help. At 9 p.m. he should'be 
looked for somewhat to the west of due 
north-west and about twenty times the 
Sun’s or Moon’s width above the horizon; 
later in the evening he dies down slant¬ 
wise more toward, the north-west. As 
the week advances he will set later, 
and be better placed for observation. 

Nearest of the Planets 

There is a singular fascination about 
finding this little, world of m^^'stery, 
for, although he will then be barely 70 
million miles away and the nearest 
object in the heavens to our world 
except the Moon,, it is very difficult 
to learn much about him. 

Mercury’s. nearness. to the Sun, and 
the fact that when he is at his nearest 
his dark, unlit side is turned toward 
us, are the chief causes of this. "At present 
he appears in a telescope like a half 
moon, one half lit by the Sun and in¬ 
tensely bright, while the other half, being 
dark, is therefore quite invisible. So 
vague and uncertain, are the details on 
the brilliant half that nothing fixed or 
definite can be discerned; it is only along 
the line dividing the light from the dark 
half, the terminator, as it is called, that 
definite detail is .revealed, : - 

The Tvvilight Zone 

This line, the twilight zone of Mercury, 
is very irregular, indicating that there 
are deep vffileys and , high mbuntains 
there, the latter qhHe 60,000 feet high. 

This zone also softens gradually from 
bright to dark, suggesting a very rough 
surface, a fact that is indicated in 
other ways. It is therefore inferred by 
many asti'onomers^ that .Mercury is very 
much like ^our Moon. His - diameter, 
3030 miles, is only half as large again 
as the Moon’s. The length of Mercury’s 
day is the great problem at present. 
The evidence indicates that he always; 
keeps the same face toward the Sim as he, 
revolves round the Sun every 88 days. 
If so, then this side of Mercury must Be 
an arid burned-up waste, unless he has a 
very dense protective, atmosphere, which 
does not appear to be the case . 

Is there Life on Mercury ? 

Moreover the Sfin hot only shines 
continuously, but appears five times 
larger and brighter to Mercury than he 
does to us, even when the planet.is at his 
greatest distance, 43 J million miles away. 
But when Mercury is. at. his nearest 
to the Sun, 28J million iriiies away,, then 
the Sun appears to hirn as a great .globe 
nine times the size that,he appears to 
us, pouring down proportionately more 
heat and light upon ffmt little world. 

However, life is by'no means impos¬ 
sible on Mercury. And then there is the 
other side of the planet Is it an 
everlastingly dark and frozen waste ? 

This time next year Mercury will 
pass in transit across the Sun’s disc, 
when it. is to be hoped some. further 
discovery may help to solve some of the 
many mysteries of Mercury. Q. F..M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 

CHAPTER 1 

The Lame Man 

OGER Blake was enjoying 
himself; there was ,no doubt 
about that. 

' “ You're a lucky rascal, young 
fellow-my-lad," his uncle, Mr. 
James -Paradine, had said. It 
isn’t every boy of fourteen who 
catches influenza just when his 
uncle comes back from India, and 
recovers jiist when his uncle is 
starting for Egypt, and who is sent 
out to recuperate, as the doctor 
calls it. I never had such chances.” 

Roger had smiled affectionately. 
He thought he really was lucky in 
having not one uncle only, but 
twp. He liked them both : Uncle 
James, the tall, lean, clean-shaven 
man who had spent many years in 
Northern India ; and Uncle Ben, 
commonly known as the Doctor— 
he was-LL.D. of several universities 
—^thefat, round man who had made 
his home in Egypt, grubbing about 
among the tombs. 

There was no trace of illness 
about Roger on this fine spring 
morning. He was tall for his age, 
slim and wiry, his face burned nut- 
brown by the Egyptian sun. A 
broad smile shone upon that face 
as he watched his uncle, the Doctor, 
trying to ” crank up” the old 
rattling car he was accustomed to 
drive about the streets of Cairo. 

They had stopped at an antique 
shop in the street called Mousky, 
where the Doctor had bought a 
number of curios that had taken his 
fancy. And now the Doctor was 
panting and sweating as he whirled 
the crank round, becoming more 
and more impatient beca,use the 
engine refused to purr. 

His efforts gave considerable 
amusement to the crowd that 
gathered round. There were tall 
Arabs in garments of blue or white, 
with red tarbooshes on their heads ; 
veiled women in black, with brass 
or silver anklets round their bare 
anldes; a bearded sheikh on a 
fine white donkey; a lemonade- 
seller, taking up a great deal of 
room with liis huge urn and the 
brass tray slung round his waist, 
holding brass cups that shone like 
gold ; a ragged water-seller, whose 
•body seemed..to be swollen, to an 
enormous bulk by the black skin 
bag that encircled it. 

Dr. Paradine grew redder and 
redder, more and more desperate. 
Uncle James sat grave and motion¬ 
less in one of the rear seats.. Roger 
smiled.* 

At last he stepped a pace or two 
back and glanced at the dashboard. 

” Why, Uncle Ben,” he cried, 

you haven’t switched on 1 ” 

” Bless my life 1 ” exclaimed the 
Doctor! *' For goodness’ sake——” 

But he had no need to say more, 
for Roger had stepped. into the car 
and turned the switch. At the 
next revolution of the crank the 
engine let out a sound that drew 
shrill exclamations from the watch¬ 
ing crowd and sent them scattering 
and bustling out of the way. 

A minute later the car was 
threading its course slowly along 
the thronged street. The Doctor 
prided himself on his careful driving, 
but in truth it was a fearful joy to 
sit beside him. Before he had gone 
many yards he nearly collided with 
a- highly-decorated camel and 
narrowly escaped a flock of long¬ 
tailed ^heep. 

Roger had only just recovered his 
breath when an accident really did 
happen. The car had passed the 
Ezbekiyeh Gardens and was turning 
into the Street of the Camel. Among 
the people approaching it Roger had 
noticed, on the left-hand side, two 
figures that formed a striking con¬ 
trast. One was an elderly man, with 
a very dark and very ugly face, so 
lame that the upper part of his body 
swayed violently sideways as he 
walked ; the other was a tall, slim 
youth. , The two were almost side 


^ : : Told by 

Herbert Strang 

by side, but they did not appear 
to Roger to be companions. 

They drew nearer to the car. 
The youth bore slightly to his 
right, in order to give the vehicle 
•more room. As he did so, the lame 
man stumbled and lurched heavily 
against him, driving him out into 
the roadway in front of the car. 

The Doctor threw out his clutch 
and jammed on his foot-brake,, but 
he was a shade too late. The bonnet 
caught the young man’s elbow, 
spun him. round, and hurled him 
to the ground. 

CHAPTER 2 

« Go Ahead!”, 

HE car gave a jolt anc^. stopped. 
Dr. Paradine . gasped ; Roger 
felt a shiver down his back and 
gripped the seat. Almost before he 
knew what was happening, his 
Uncle James had vaulted over, the 
side of the car, run to the front, 
and bent over the fallen youth. 

” Your oft'-wheel has gone over 
his arm, Ben,” he called. 

” Merciful powers ! ” the Doctor 
ejaculated. ” He’s not killed ? ” 

” Not a bit of it,” replied Mr. 
Paradine cbeerfully. ” He’s a little 

dazed, and the arm- But wee'll 

see presently. Nip out, Roger. 
We’ll lift him into the car and take 
him to the hotel.” 

A crowd had already gathered 
round. Dark looks w’ere cast at the 
Doctor; some of the natives mut¬ 
tered curses on the foreigners. 

” Now% my good people, give us 
room,” said'Mr. Paradine. ” Care¬ 
fully, Roger,” 

They lifted the unconscious vic¬ 
tim, and laid him gently on. the rear 
seat. 

” How did it happen,, Roger ? ” 
asked Mr. Paradine, as they drove 
slowdy on to the hotel. 

Roger explained. 

” I looked for tliat lame chap in 
the crowed,” he added, ” but 
couldn’t see him. Jolly mean, I 
call it. He might have waited.” 

” He \vas probably scared,” said 
his uncle. 

The car drew up in front of the 
hotel at which the Englishmen were 
staying. ,In a few minutes the 
injured youthAvas lying in bed, his 
arm deftly bound up b}'" Mx. 
Paradine. 

” You're a rvonderful person, 
James,” said the Doctor. ” Is 
there anything you can’t do ? ” 

“ When a man has knocked about 
for twenty years in the wilds as I 
have,” replied his brother, ” he 
picks up a few notions about most 
things, including surgery.” 

” You are sure the boy wall not be, 
permanently injured ? ” said the 
Doctor, looking at the slumbering 
figure on the bed. 

” He’ll be right in a week; don’t 
w^orry. Roger vouches that it Avas 
not your fault.* ’ 

” Everyone knows I'm a very 
careful driver. But let us go down 
to my room. I want to show you 
Something.” 

They accompanied the Doctor to 
his room on the floor below. He 
opened a roll-top desk, rummaged 
among his papers, and produced a 
arge envelope from which he took a 
photograph. 

“ Look at this,” he said.. 

Mr. Paradine and Roger saw the 
picture of wkat appeared to be a 
gravestone : an oblong slab with a 
rounded top: The upper part was 
decorated with human figures ; the 
low^er bore a long inscription in the 
picture - writing knoAvn as hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Well ? ” said Mr. Paradine. 
” What is it ? ’’ J 

” It's the stele of King Sanka-ra 
I dug up at Gebcl Barkal,” said the 
Doctor impressively; "a grave¬ 
stone three thousand years old.” 

” Well ? ” repeated Mr. Paradine. 

” Don't you see ? ” said the 
Doctor, sw'aying on his feet—a sure 
sign of excitement. “ That figure 
in the centre is King Sanka-ra him¬ 


self, and that boy upstairs is the 
living image of him.” 

My dear Ben I ” said his 
brother. ” What a queer fellow 
you are ! I don’t see any resem¬ 
blance. Besides,, these Egyptians 
all look alike.” 

” The Chinese think all Euro¬ 
peans look alike. To a townsman 
all sheep look alike, but the shep¬ 
herd knows ’em individually. And 
you haven’t seen the stele ; T have: 
The King’s features are very finely 
sculptured, emd I tell you that boy 
might be his son.” 

” Three thousand years old ? ” 
said Mr. Paradine. wuth a laugh.s 
” Come! Let’s go and get some 
dinner.” He passed his arm within 
his brother’s. ” You’ve a mania for 
old tombs and rubbish.” 

As they wei‘e approaching the 
dining-room the hall-porter carne 
up with an en velope, wKi ch he 
handed to I\Ir. Paradine. He tore 
it open. 

” It’s all right, Ben,” he said 
excitedly. ” A cable from Walker. 
Listen. * Go ahead. Letter fol¬ 
lows ! ’ You’ll have to ‘make up 
your mind, old man. I shall start 
as soon as I get Walker’s letter.” 

“Well, the sooner the better,” 
said the Doctor. “A, week is 


CHAPTER 3 

Achmet Effendi’s Casket 

next few^ days passed for 
Roger in a w^hirl of excitement. 

There were light flannel suits to 
be provided, pocket drinking cups 
and filters, tablets of carbolic 
soap, rolls of magnesium wire, 
pots of vaseline, tabloids of 
quinine, and other oddments. 
The journey would be made by 
train and steamer, and then— 
Roger’s eyes danced at the pros¬ 
pect—on camels or mules. Uncle 
James had brought his own servant, 
a grave, stout Indian from the 
Punjab ; the Doctor w’ould take 
the Egyptian who had served hirri 
for years, equally grave, but 
exceedingly thin. 

. They intended to travel light, 
trusting to pick up at Kassala such 
camping outfit ,as might .be needed 
for the'last part of the journey. 
Uncle James had his well-tried 
sporting rifle and a revolver. 

“ It may come in handy; you 
never know,” he said. ” You had 
better get one, Ben.” 

“ My dear fellow, I am a man of 
peace,” the Doctor replied. 

” The lions won’t know that. 
However, just as you please.” 

During all the bustle the Doctor 



The car narrowly escaped a flock of long-tailed sheep 


enough for me. But ”—he glanced 
dubiously at Roger—” what shall 
we do with the boy ? ” 

“ Take me with you,” Roger said 
instantly. 

The men laughed. 

” Absurd ! ” said Mr. Paradine. 

“ You're as fit as a fiddle ; you must 
go back to school.” 

“ But it’s my last term before I 
go to Rugby. Missing it won’t 

matter. Besides-” 

“We’ll talk it over at dinner,” 
said Mr. Paradine. 

And before dinner was half over 
Roger was tingling v/ith delight. 
His uncles had agreed to take him 
with them, a long journey to the 
mountainous country on the borders 
of Abyssinia. 

Mr. Paradine, after many years - 
spent as irrigation officer in North¬ 
ern India, had been commissioned 
by a Lancashire syndicate to pro¬ 
spect for countrysuitable for cotton¬ 
growing- on the banks of the Upper 
Nile. His was a business errand. 

The Doctor, on the other hand, . 
had been long anxious to travel to 
the same region for further re¬ 
searches into the history of King 
Sanka-ra. His brother’s mission gave 
him the long-sought opportunity. 

“ We are spoiling you, 3’Oiing 
man,”'said Mr. Paradine as he bade 
Roger good-night 
Roger grinned. 


found time to concern himself with 
the youth he had knocked down. 
Achmet—so he called himself—■ 
xerhained for three days in the 
hotel, until his slight injury was 
almost wholly healed. The Doctor 
often visited him in his sick-room, 
accompanied by Roger, and got 
from him something of his history. 

Achmet had singularly refined 
features and an unfailing dignity 
of manner, strange in a lad 
of eighteen. He spoke excellent 
English. As long as he could re¬ 
member, he said, he had lived in 
Cairo, under the guardianship of an 
old man who had got his living by 
selling curios. 

Ah ! A shop ! Where is it ? ” 
cried the Doctor. 

“ No, sir; he did not keep a 
shop,” Achmet replied:. “ He had 
a great store of curios, brought 
many years ago from his country 
in the far south. These he sold to 
English and American visitors. 
They would last, he told me, until 
I had reached the age of eighteen.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ I am puzzled, sir. ! He would 
never tell me. He would wag his 
head and rub his hands, and say 
that I should see w*ondrous things, 
but he never told me what.” 

“ A man of mj^stery ; I don’t 
like that,” said the .Doctor. 
“ Where does your guardian live ? 
Why has he not sought for you ? ” 


“ He is dead. sir. A few days 
ago he came back from a long 
journey which he made once a 
year, and the .very day after he 
returned he was killed in the 
Mousky by a motor-car.” 

“ What ? By a motor-car ? 
Extraordinary coincidence ! Were 
3'ou with him at the time ? ” 

“No, sir. The police, who 
knew him well by sight, said it 
was a pure accident, and brought 
his dead body home.” 

“ Poor lad, poor lad! What 
will you do now ? ” 

“ I shall do what my guardian 
bade me, sir. When he started 
on his journeys he always said to 
me, * Achmet, my son, if I do not 
return you will make your way to 
Kassala, and there inquire for one 
Muleh, a mighty hunter; he will 
instruct you in the duties that lie 
before you,”’ 

“ To Kassala 1 Extraordinary 
coincidence ! ” 

“ Hadn’t he better come with 
us, Uncle ? ” said Roger 

“ We'll ask your Uncle James,'’ 
said the Doctor. “You see, we 
don’t know the fellow,” he con¬ 
fided to Roger afterwards. “ He 
may be no end of a rascal.” 

“He doesn* t look i t, ” said Roger. 

“ He doesn't, that’s true ; but 
as for looks—well, we'll see. I owe 
the poor fellow some compensa¬ 
tion, and, as he appears to be as 
poor as a church mouse, it’ll be a 
kindness, perhaps, to save him 
expense. We’ll see.” 

Next day, with Roger, the Doc¬ 
tor drove Achmet to a little house 
in the Bab-es-Zuweyla, the centre 
of the native quarter. And the 
old gentleman’s eyes sparkled 
when the lad showed him the last 
of his curios—a small ivory casket 
carved in delicate and fantastic 
patterns. 

' ‘ A marvel I A beautiful thing I ’ ’ 
he exclaimed, fingering it lovingI3^ 

“ Will 3^ou sell it to me ? It’s 
worth—-Heaven knows-what it’s 
worth, but I'll give you a hundred 
pounds for it.” 

” I do not sell it,” said Achmet, 
with dignity. “ My guardian bade 
me never to part with it.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, your man of m^^stery ? Is 
there anything inside it ? ” 

“A fragment of pap^^rus, sir,” 

“ Let me see it—let me see it,” 
said the Doctor excitedly. 

Achmet drew out of the box a 
yellow, tattered strip of papyrus 
covered with small hieroglyphics 
in black and red, much rubbed and 
faded. The Doctor held it to the 
light and examined it eageri3^ 

“ I can’t make it out. I need a 
magnifying glass,” he said. “ It 
will take me a month or more. 
Put it back into the casket. I 
wonder 3^ou weren’t robbed of that 
long ago. Now, my lad—Achmet 
effendi, I should say—I am going 
to Kassala, and if you care to come 
with us-” 

“ It will please me very much, 
sir.” 

“ Then listen to what I propose. 
We will take this precious casket 
to my bank and deposit it with 
the manager. It’s too valuable to 
be carried about the country. And 
when I come back,if you will permit 

me to decipher the inscription-” 

“ It will please me very much, , 
sir.” 

“ That’s tight. ^ I’m obliged to 
3^ou. We'll take it to the bank at 
once. And as you’re to be a mem¬ 
ber of my party you had better 
return with me- to the hotel. 
We’ll be all together.” 

A few minutes later they left 
the house, Achmet carrying the 
casket and one or two things he 
would need for the journey. 
Roger ran a little ahead to crank 
up the car. As he raised himself 
he caught sight of a stout, ugly 
man watching him at the corner of 
the street. Seeing himself ob¬ 
served, the man shrank back and 
disappeared, but not before Roger 
had recognised him. 

“ Rummy \ ” thought Roger. 

“ That’s the very man, but he 
skipped back pretty nimbly. Not 
so very lame. And the beggar’s 
only got one ear I ” 

XO BE CONTINUED 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

A profiteer was at a dinner¬ 
party when the conversation 
turned to Shakespeare. Unable to 
join in the discussion, Mr. Newrich 
remained discreetly silent until the 
gentleman sitting next to him said : 

No doubt, sir, you have read 
Roineo and Juliet ? ” 

‘‘ Well, I have read Romeo, 
replied Mr.. Newrich, “but not 
Juliet.’’ 

Q □ 0 

\ 

\yHEN do sheepbecome stationery ? 
When they are turned into pens. 

Q Q B 

Talking Through HU Noso 
A TOUCAN with inches of beak, . 
By the birds was invited to 
speak. 

^ But they soon cried “ Oh dear!. 

With an accent so queer 
Your oration amounts to a creak! ” 

0 0 ■ 0 

Buried Rivers 

The names of six rivers are hid¬ 
den in the following sentences. 
Can you find them.? 

He is very fond of sugar, honey, 
and other sweets., 

He will soon.be well with exercise 
and amusement. 

It will enable Mother to go out 
today. 

When 1 went to London I led 
Grandpa about. 

I want rent for six months now. 
Is it ham especially cooked forme ? 

Sol‘>^tions next, week 

0 0 0 

The Old Fiddle 

J ONCE knew a man who was musi¬ 
cal mad; 

A hundred years old was the fiddle 
he had. 

I never complained, but whenever 
, he played 

I wished I had lived when that 
fiddle was made. 

0 0 0 ’ 

What Am I? ‘ 

gOME to the seas, some to the 
earth, 

Are pleased to say I ow^e my birth ; 
Others are pleased to say to neither 
I owe my shape—^but to the weather. 
Like weather glass, Loften vary, 
And'seldom the same'body carry. 
Travelling, you’ll find I, change my 
face, 

Yet mostly keep the self-same place. 
Tm often crossed, yet ne’er dis¬ 
turbed ; , . 

The same to beggar and to lord. 
Thousands \ nourish every day , 
And, sad to tell, keep some for prey. 

Answer next lecek 

O 0 -B • 

When is a carpenter like circum¬ 
stances ? 

When he alters cases. 


A Queer Creature 

Why is an elephant different from 
all other animals ? 

Because if you cut off his head 
you still do not separate it from 
the trunk. 

0 0 0 1 


Name and Address 



These pictures represent a name and ad¬ 
dress. Can you find out what they are ? 

S.ohttion next week 


0 0.0 

Why does time fly ? 3 

Because so many people are “ 
trying to kill it. 

' 0 0 0 

. ^Is Your Name Cauldwell? 

XHe name Caul dwell is made up 
. ^ of .two^ words meaning cold and 
well. The earliest Cauldwells no 4 
doubt lived near or owned a well of “ 
very cold water, and from being, a 
description the cold well eventually ‘ 
came to be a surname. ' ^ 

''0.0 . 0 ' ■ . 

• . V Not Quite Right 

^ TEACHER had been explaining 
/ to her class of little boys the' i 
meaning of the word transparent, 
and then, to make sure they , had 
understood, she asked them the 
question: ' . . 

“ What is a transparent body ? ” . 
After some hesitation one "boy 
held up his hand, and when the: 
teacher repeated her question to 5 
him he explained that a transparent- “ 
body is “ something you can see 
through.” 

“-■NoWr Fred,” said the teacher,: 
turning to,the next boy, “perhaps , 
you can' give us an : example of 
that?” : : 

. “ .Yes, ma’aniT* replied Fred. 

“ A, keyhole 1 ” \ / I 

0 0. .0- . ■ 

What is it that we all require, all : • 

- give!, very occasionally ask for, , 
and seldom take ? Advice. . - 

□ 0 ' ' 0 ’ ' ' ' 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 8 
Arifhmelica!' Problem 
The ten packages contained respect¬ 
ively 1, 2, 4, -S, l6, 32, 64, 128,*256, 
and 489 £1 notes. 

■ Alphabetical Puzzle 

I, eye. Q, Kew- C, sea. B, bee. 

P, pea. L, ell. 0, oh. J, jay. T, tea. 

Y, why. U, you.’ 9 

What Ami? Pat-riot 
Who Was He P 

The Gloomy Riiler was Philip II of 
Spain.; 



Jacko Indignant 

day, as Jacko was hurrying to get off to school, he found 
the door of his brother’s room ajar and heard someone 
moving about inside. 

“ Strange! ” thought Jacko, as he ran.on. “ I saw’ Adolphus 
go out.” , • ; 

■ iMother, Father, and Baby were all in the kitchen. Jacko 
put on his cap and started to trot up tht? street, still wondering. 

” It must have been Tou-Tou 1 ” he' said to himself. “ Now 
.what was he doing in Adolphus’s room ? I call it jolly cheeky 
to be poking round like that! ” - 

Jacko remembered how his mother and Belinda had once 
-discussed a charwoman, who, they thought, had something 
to do w’ith the disappearance of half the joint. 

“ Some people,” Mrs. Jacko had said, ” have a queer idea of 
honesty. They w’ould never steal a penny; 'but they don’t 
think that helping themselves to scent or biscuits or chocolates 
is stealing.” . . 

Could Tou-Tou be like that? Had Aldolphus got some¬ 
thing nice to eat that he greedil}^ kept to himself ? Jacko 
meant to find out. 


The next da\^ Jacko, peeping through the keyhole, saw the 
little- foreigner standing on tip-toe before the looking glass— 
dabbing brilliantine on his hair ! ■ , . 



. - Jacko nearly exploded with disgust. It was not because 
Toii-Tou w’as using someone else’s stuff ; how’ could a boy 
.be so vain ? - , . 

” I’ll teach him ! ” thought Jacko. 

That evening he wms very busy mixing gl^’cerine, treacle, 
.and".some cheap scent. Then he emptied away the brilliantine 
into, a jam-jar and filled the bottle w’ith his horrible, concoction. 

Next rnorning Tou-Tou was suddenly seen to fi.y through the 
. kitchen W’ith his-cap pulled well over his eyes, and his coat 
■.collar turned up. He dashed to the door and disappeared. 
-At dinner he turned lip with vcr^^. fluffy and sw’eet-scented hair. 
"v'.V t say, Tou-Tou,’'’ cried Jacho, “ you are dashing !‘ Have 
you been having a shampoo ? ” ' .. 

“Yes,” snapped Tou-Tou. 

Mr, Jacko snorted. A, . 

. “ I should have thought you could have w’ashed your own 
head 3’ourself, like any other bo3^” . - 

Tou-Tou made no reply, but he looked volumes. 

Jacko went to school that afternoon chuckling, but when 
he got back to tea his mother met him with a grave face. 

“ Your father is not back yet,” she said, “ and it is a good 
thing for you. You'd better run up and make your peace 
W’ith Adolphus before he comes home. Y^our brother says 
■you changed his brilliantine. His hair is in a dreadful state.” 

And so was Jacko before Adolphus had finished with him. 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

Ho’v many peopl3 are boin in your 
town and how many die? Here are 
the fi.^ures for four weeks in 12 towns, 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

London .. 7120..7618.,4446..^146 
Glasgow .. 2105,.2420..1181..1453 
Alanchester Ii8l..l3<^5.- 928.. 906 


Dublin .. 

827.. 

844.. 

553 .. 

. 716 

Belfast .. 

791 .. 

831.. 

535 .. 

, 568 

Edinburgli 

6S9.. 

702 ;. 

525 .. 

. 622 

Swansea .. 

289.. 

311 .. 

168.. 

,.147 

Ipswich .. 

128.. 

135 .. 

64., 

. 79 

York 

106.. 

140.. 

89,, 

. 82 

Bath 

99.. 

96.. 

89.-, 

. 76 

Worcester, 

74.. 

74 .. 

38., 

: 54 

Canterbury 

28.. 

48.. 

29.. 

. 24 


The foiir weeks are to Atarch 3b 1923 


Id on Parle Francais 



■ Un acrobate Le bouton Le tableau 
d’or 


Get acrobate danse sur une boule 
Le boutort d’or se trouve partout 
II y a une addition sur le tableau 



Une abbaye Le fauteuil Le blaireau 
roulant 


Nous adniirons cette belle abbaye 
Le fauteuil roulant vous attend 
Le blaireau avance furtivement 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Buns and Sausages 

OTii.ru looked worried. . 

It was four o’clock, and 
in two hours Daddy w’ould be 
home, tired and ready Tor tea. 
At hq.lf-past four itwould be 
time f 01 Lorn a and Peter to 
have ' theirs, and yet—what 
could slie do ? Here was, a 
note - from poor ^ Mrs. Wilson 
saying-that her little baby was 
ill, and could Mother come and 
tell her w’hat she had better do ? 

SheAjalled the children and 
they talked about it. 

“Don’t bother about us,” 
Lorna :said. “ Peter and I 
w’ill get our owm tea.” 

“ Tjust hate to leave you ”— 
Mother W’as alread\^ putting on 
her hat—“but I feel I really 
must. Do your X’er}’ best, 
Lorna ; yqu kqow you’re'ten. 
Tell Dadd3^ I’m so sorry not 
to have tea icady. I meant to 
make some buns. . There arc 
sausages to cook,, too.” 

- Motlier hurried aw’a3/., 

Lorna and Peter, looked at 
one another,, and then Lorna 
gave. ft, little jump, and her 
e\’es twinkled,. ’ , 

“ ,Como oni Peter! ’’ she said. 
“Let’s get a great tea rcad\7 
for when Daddy and Mumni}' 
come back. Let’s make buns 
and cook the sausages 1 ” 

Peter stared ; he was a slow¬ 
coach. “ Buns ! ” he said. 
“ Buns, and cook sausages— 
how’ 

“ Buns first.” I.orna whisked 
a basin on to the table. 
“ Flour, butter,sugar, sultanas, 
and an,egg—oh! and baking 
powder. : Buns f "" 

And tbiCn the\^ set rto work. 
They w’ere a bit flour\% and the 



Mummy and Daddy came in 


table W’as a bit messy; and the 
dnster ■ was a bit- burned, and 
the37 w’cre a bit hot, but. the 
buns ! Oh, the buns and the 
sausages .were such splendid 
buns and sausages ! . 

And' they worked so hard ; 
even . Peter w’as as nearly 
quick as it w’as possible for him 
to be ; and all at once it was 
six o’clock,' and they stood 
still and heard the gate open. 

When Mummy and Daddy 
came .in, tiiat w’as the loveliest 
moment of all! 

“ Bans and sausages!'* said 
Dadd}^; and Mumm37 echoed, 
” Buns and sausages. Oh, you 
dears, for I’m so hungry 1 ” 
And then they all sat down 
together, and it was the hap¬ 
piest possible tea, with the 
happiest possible children. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga- 
7ihe,' the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in’ the world. 
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The CN. is posted anywhere abroad for iis. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
tSth of each month, is posted abroad for I 4 s. j 
Canada, 13 s. 6d .; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


WAR ON THE MOSQUITO - AN 18-FOOT GIANT • A DOOMED CATHEDRAL 

— — _ - _ ■ _LI._ ' 



A Villaso that Will Disappear—Under the new scheme to supply Warrington,.in Lancashire, Canadian Cattle Landing in England—-For the first time for nearly thirty years live cattle from 

With, an adequate supply of water, the village of Tregalriog, in Wales, containing thirty Canada have been landed in England, the embargo on them having been removed. Here 

houses, two chapels, and a post-i-ofnce, will disappear at the bottom of a' jgreat reservoir we see them coming down the gangway at Manchester after their voyage across the Atlantic 



The Crusade Against the Mosquito—One-of the keepers England’s Success in the International Sports^The 6S-metres hurdle An Eighteen-Foot QIant of Long Ago—^This recon- 

at Burnham Beeches pouring paraffin oil on the stag- . race-in the International Women’s Sports Meeting at Monte Carlo, structed model of an 18-foot tyrannosaurus found In 

nant pools o? water to destroy the mosquito larvae vvaS won'by Miss Lowman, England, who is the figure farthest away North America has .just been set up In California 



One of London’s Sky-men at Work—Londoners are 
always interested in watching the telephone men who 
work on the wires a hundred feet above the roadways. 
This photograph was taken near the C.N. office 


A Kangaroo Goes for a Walk—A young kangaroo being taken for a walk 
on a leash round the grounds at the London Zoo. He is the first of his 
kind to be allowed this measure of liberty, and thoroughly enjoys the 
tit-bits given to him by visitors with whom he is a very great favourite 


Cathedral Doomed to Destruction—Here is the beautiful 
cathedral of St. Alexander Nevski, at Warsaw, which 
the Russians spent 18 years in building, and which 
the Poles intend to pull down, as described last week 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ART HUR MEE 

The Children’s .Newspaper is printed and piihJished every Tluirsday hy the proprietors, the Amaigamated Pres,s (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It Is registered as a new.spaper and for trans¬ 
mission hv Canndian nost. It can be ordered I'witli Afv Afasazine) from tiiese*agents: Canada. Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India. A. H- \Ylieeler and Co 
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